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Maine.—A. Sovle, Bath. 

New-Hampswine.—N. P. Rogers, ¢ 
liam Wilbur, Dover ;— Leonard Chase, Niifors 

Veumont.—Jobn Bement, Moedstock ;-—Rowland 
T. Robinson, North Ferrisiurg. 

Massacuuserrs.— Moses Ewery, West Newbury ;— 
C. Whipple, Newburyport ;—Isane Stearns, Norton ;— 
Luther Boutell, Greton ;—W.S. Wilder, Fitchburg ;— 
J. 'T. Everett, Princeton ;—J. Church, Springfield ;— 
Josiah Hayward, Salem:—Daniel G. Holmes, Low- 
eli; ~Josiaii Vo Marshall, Dorekester and vicinity ;— 
Richard C. French, Fell River ;—J. B. Sanderson, 
New- Bedford ;--3. M. Wilder, Hanover ;—lsaac Aus- 
tin, Nantucket;—-Flias Richards, Weymouth ;—B. P 
Rice, Worcester ;—Wm.C. Stone, Watertuwn ;—A. 
Bearse, Centrevilic ;—Israel Perkins, Lynn ;—E Bird, 
Taunton ;--B. Freeman, Brewster ;—R. F. Walleut, 
Dennis —vorge O Harmon, Harerhill ;--doseph 
Brown, Andover ;—Joseph Lo Noves, Georgetown ;— 
Jobin Clement, Townsend $ be 
{Qa For a coutiuvation of this list, see the last page, 
lust columo } 
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the nursery of vice, without a knowledve of 


his crime might have been regarded as a misfortune, | 
- i 
attributable more to adventitions circumstances, than; 
to any natural proneness to vice—punishable, ing | 
/ 
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instance, the object of your Compassion had 
inducer 
his profession. 
Christian faith, his own heart must have told 


that 


of eri ne by -* 


tation and deliberation, and that he 
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lone of the first principles of civil governm 
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‘ iws, the King ‘is supposed to be the 
’ . . : 
imiured by every infraet) ” of the public rigiits, it | 
Scousicered as introsted to him, ‘upon a special 
fidence that he wil! spare those ouly, whose case, 
leould it ve been foreseen, the law itse If may be 
per ner if to have excepted out of its gene- 
r ules, which the wisdom of an cannot my.ke so 
ertes $ suit every partienlar ense.”’ Such, at 
feast, was the theory of those laws even in the des- 
pot'c age of the Stuarts, when the royal prerog‘ative 
was claimed as a divine right, and not subject to | 


human restraint. 
this power be exercised with a careful regard to the 
aue administration of justice IN A G(OvaArH eee + ohne 
all i derived Muu ue people, and con! erred 
to be exercised for their sole benefit. 

I have thought proper to give my views of the na- 


pow er 


re and due exercise of the pardoning power, for 
the purpose of removing impressions, prevailing toa 


onsiderable extent, as to the motives with which it 
is presumed to be exercised; and because | wisir to 
iy before you fully, the reasons which govern me 
» the consideration of your petition. | 
Yon state, in your petition, that Work was con- | 
nected with your church, by a publie profession of 
religion in 1834, and that he adorned his protess' on 
oy a godly and consistent lite. It is, no doubty a 
pain and deep mortification to you, as it 
to every sincere Christian, that one, with 
vom you have worshipped at the same altar of di-/ 
vine truth, and upon whom you have looked as a 
d devout co-laborer in the same faith, and 
vho thereby had gained your confidence and es- 
teem, should so totally lose sight of his duty to his 
(iod and his country, his profession and his faith, as 


' 





ist be 


sincere an 


o Comont the leneminious crime for which he has! 
ined to share the felon’s fate. But. so! 
fur is his previous from affording an 
excuse for lis subsequent conduct, and a reasou for 

ym, that at to presenubg a 
argument against either. [lad he been one 
these unfortunate beings who never knew the 


been conden 
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iis pare seems me as 





Liessings of revealed religion, but were reared in} 
virtue, | 


But, in this 
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» but still entitled to our sympathy. 
every t 
ent to preserve incorruptible his faith and | 
If he was a sincere believer in the | 
ld bim 
at strict adherence to its precepts, affords the 
nly sure guide to happiness here and 
He who knows the happiness conferred by relig 
ind virtue, and the misery attendant upon vice, and 
voluntarily chooses to abandon the former and em. 


nereafier. | 





brace the latter, is surely less entitled to our sympa-4 
thy, than one who follows vice j 
not religion and virtue. 

You admit that Work was led to the commission: 
mistaken sense of duty? Itis known 
here that the offence was committed upon pr 


because he knows 
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>medl- 
stil] persists in 
ustitying the deed. } 
You ask me to ‘forgive the offence, and show 


yy? 
nercy 3 


but you set forth no reason why he is de- 
more than others 
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Mercy and forgiveness . indeed, the most beauti- 





| ful attributes of divinity, but are, by no means, in-, 


To par , 


onsistent with the punishwent of crime. 
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don all who have committed crime, because mercy 
ind forgiveness are enjoined upon men vy the Su- 


preme being, would be a monstrous perversion of | State and to its citizens 


ication of those divine virtues. It is 
nt, that | 


the true 





’ 
the State is bound to protect the property and per- } 
sons of its citizens; but how can this fundamental } 
obligation be fulfilled, if crime is suffered to go un- | 
The pardoning power, as I have before rem rked, 
t to be exercised at the arbitrary will of the} 
Executive ; but some good reason, founded upon} 
fact, applicable to the particular case, and consistent 





be 





shown. Does your petition come within th 
rule 2 You have not set forth a single fact or cir- 
cumstance applicable to this case. Every word con-! 
tained in your petition, founded upon your own per- 
sonal knowledge, may be, and undoubtedly is, 
strictly true, and yet strictly consistent with the 
moral and legal guilt of the object of your petition 
I heartily appreciate the motives that urge you to 
seek his pardon, and sympathize with you in the fate 
of his unfortunate family. It 
trials of the heart, to relinquish attachments founded | 
upon long and intimate ass clations. | 
Here I might disiniss this subject by a denial of 
your petition, on the ground that you have set forth | 
no fact or circumstance that would justify me in 
complying with your wishes ; but there are other 
considerations involved in the crime of Work 


is one of the hardest 


and 
his confederates, so intimately connected with the 
peace and happiness of the citizens of this State, and 
so deeply affecting their natioval and constitutional 
rights, that | have thought proper to avail myself of 
this occasion to pass them in review, } 
You are probably aware that Work and two con- 
federates were indicted and convicted for stealing 
certain slaves, the property of a citizen of this State. | 
They were not, at the time of the commission of the 
offence, nor had they ever been, so far as my know- | 
ledge extends, inhabitants or citizens of the State ; | 
|but came here expressly for the purpose of perpe- | 
trating the act for which they were convicted. 
They allege, as a justitication of their act, and 
they still persist in their opinions, that they were 





actuated by the desire of setting the slaves at liber-! 





ty ; that, according to their opinion, man should not 
j be made the subject of property ; 1b short, that they | 


belonged to that class of society denominated aboli- | 


tiontsts. 
So little were their a 
by the objects of their ‘enlarged philanthropy,’ that 


master, disclosed 


leged motives appreciated 


the slaves went directly to t 
the whole design, and aided in the ar 
fenders; thus adding another to the almost innu- 





merable instances of that fidelity and attachment to| 


their masters, which so extensively prevail among 
the slaves in this State,so different from that feeling 
which is alleged to exist between the master anc 
the slave by those who know us not, and whom we 
know only as the disturbers of our rights. No such 
ute 


their trial, being forbidden by that rule of law w hich 


prohibits the declarations of the accused from being | 


given in evidence in his own favor; but [ bave men 
tioned them for the purpose of placiug 
what they undoubtedly consider) the most favorab! 
light. 
their only inducement to the commission of the of- 
fence, the mischief to the comunity is the same, 
yubing Our VIE 


and only shows the necessity of rede 
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ilance, and providing for the exemplary punishment 


of offences of this class. 


The time has at length arrived when the security | 
of our domestic instituuions rests upon our own abil- | 


have seen our domes- 





ity to protect ourselves. We : 
tic relations made the subject of the deliberations ol 
1 foreign assembly, arrogantly assuming the lofty 
ippell ition of ‘the world’s convention, and presan 





ing to deliberate 
depriving us of our property. It seems, indeed, from 
a late decurrence, that even the national flag affords 
but a feeble protection to our rights. 

| In our own country, we have seen the Constitu- 
jtion of the United States set at defiance. That 
| plain provision, which declares that a ‘ person charg- 
}ed in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
; who shall flee from justice, and be found in another 
| Siate, shall, on the demand of the Executive author- 
‘itv of the State from which he fled, be delivered up 
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steal from us our slaves, and eseape with them into 

' eholding States, OF what benefit to us is 

i th Stutes. if thieves may enter our 

tory, steal fro r property, and escape all 

E , sh t taking refuge in now-slaveholding 
tes ( ant supposed for a moment, that we 
it qmeily su t ich palpable violations of oar 
jcenstitutional Or can it be expected that. 
when the thief is taken in the act, within our own 
Hritits, and the jary have assessed his punishment, 


the Executive of the 


State is at liberty to exert the 
parconing power, and qualify the culprit for a repe- 
tition of the offence : 

lhe people of the slaveholding States have freely 
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rs d their blood and expended their money in de- 
ence of the Union; av. even in defence af 1h 
I 2 1 defence af tha to» 
a eat vely @uaies THOM it ch Vhey have 


since suffered such grievous wrongs. 
}without a murmur, consented to the expenditure of 
vast suins of the national treasury, for the protec- 
tion and defence of those States; and they are now 
» suffer any privation, and to undergo any 
sacrifice, for the preservation, in its integrity, of the 
national Constitution. 


They have, 





According to the decisions of the judicial tribna- 
avelolding States, if a cit- 
izen of a sluveholding State enter with his slave any 
of those State comes free, and cannot 
be forced to re i] within a few years, a law 
prevailed in several of the European States, vesting 
the effects of deceased foreigners in the sovereign, 
to the exclusion of foreion heirs. ‘ Why,’ exclaims 
the Vattel, ‘does there still remain any 
vestige of so barbarous a law in Murope, which is 
now so enlightened and so ful) of humanity , ip 
the States of this Union, we find a law 
equaily barbarous—a law which sets at defiance 
both eomity and Soch laws are indeed 
ealculated to re us alien in feeling and in in- 
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the ¢ f our common country has been set 
at defi fur the purpose of depriving us of our 
prope uid that ovr firesides have been repeatedly 
i violated for the same unl ly design, just men will 
appl id us for our forbear ince, and our determina- 
tion to protect ourselves in the enjoyment of our 
tights. We have never interfered with the domes- 
ive relations of other States, and we will not suffer 

iiem tol re With ours 
{ am aware that some of the non-slaveholding 
States have condemned, in the most unqualitied 
designs of t abolitionists. My re- 


manner, the 
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In view of all the circumstances and of all 
facts, I feel that [ would be doing injustice to 
and exposing their property 
to tke offe rs, if | granted your petition. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS REYNOLDS. 
The Rev. Arthur Granger, 
Shidadiet 





Pastor of South Con- 
own, Connecticut, and 





oLiuters. 
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The Won. Jos 


Songress, ine 


Massachusetts Spy. 


nua R. Gipoincs, who resigned his 


aeatin ¢ onsequence ofa vote having been 
1 for offering resolutions in refer- 


' 
passed, censuring hin 
and to slavery, bas been 


enee te the cuse of the Cre le, 
ved | 


bes re-elur 


id has resu 





re-elected, is seat 
How has hie fn 1840, the majori- 
ty he oldtained in the counties of Ashtabula, Cayuga, 
5602. In April 1342, ace 
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egraph, this gen 


ted 


Tramball, and Lake, was 





man, 
enlist friends 


cording to the Painesville by 
thle g ty which can 
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with every ami 


' ; 
In private intercours balilhe talents securtig pope 





ularity, leas only obtained a decrease from that majori- 
ty by which he was originally chosen of 2044 

“AWhea Adams, that ‘old man eloquent,” was ar- 
raigned before an assembly, whose duty it was to lis- 
ten to the opinions of the people, on any subjects, and 


in any manner in which they might be expressed, he 
stood nodismaved amid the tempest of debate, und 
vindicated his own rights, and those of the noble New- 


England State wl The position 
he assumed was matter of just pride to his constitu 
ents, and to the whole county. Instead of resigning 
hits post, and returning to Quiney, he prepared to face 
the fle Lurled back the assaults made on the 
freedom of debate, and gave to his opponents experi- 
ence of that New-Eng!and spirit, which sirinks from 
no peril, except the danger of doing wrong. He might 
have retired from the field of fight to his constituents 
of Plymouth, and bave asked of them, whether he had 
done his duty. He chose the bolder part. He con- 
sidered bimself bound to resist any aggression on his 


ch he re presented, 


story 





own privileges, or on their prerogatives as freemen.— 
He kept his station bororably, and gave to his foes 
signal defeat. HLe upheld the honor of the State, and 
want ated a great prin iple of civil freedom. The 
whole community with unanimous approval, applaud- 


led his resistance of the power which would sappress 


ssion of opinion, either oa 


Peg is of 


or restrain ihe free expre 
} i 
the fluor of Congress, or any where els 
last weelc. 


| We feel, if not at a loss, unwilling to account for 
{the foregoing gross misrepresentation. Charity 
would impute it to ignorance, if charity were a fool. 
| And yet, if ignorance is not its apology, it betrays an 
| equal disregard of truth and decency. It conceals 
i facts which it is bound to show, and states as facts 
| what is manifestly ontrue. It mingles error with 
i truth, and truth with error, as if the better to disguise 
needs a mask. 
ue, Mr. Giddings’ majority, though great, is not 
‘840’ And what whig’s has been, 
inany part of the country, at any 
| time since the whirlwind of that year swept down the 


; What most 
} op 

i 
sO vreat a8 In 


{any eiection, 





sturdiest oaks of locofecoisin and crushed its bram- 
bles under their branches? Let the recent election 
| in Connecticut and Virginia answer this question.— 
| The year 1840 was the annus mirabilis, the brilliant 


Nothing that ever went be- 


epoch of whig triamphs. 






fore it, was like it, and, ‘take it for in all, we ne’er 
sliali look upon its like again” ‘Then every thing 
. - ib } na 
couspired to pile up whig majorities like thun 
clouds on a si long and thick succes- 





| sion of disasters had made the country weary of dis- 
| tress and indignant at the prodigals whose profligate 
| policy was bringing ruinto every man’s door, except 
| his who was plundering the public coffer, The hue 
and cry, that rung from State to State, bounding 
ry hil and waking every valley, was, * Down 
| with the .Ildministration” In their suffering and 
for change, men were infatuated with the 
| hope that change would be instant cure of a disease 
{that had been long wasting the strength of the na- 
ition, Then great men went up on the skirts of mea 
still greater, and liitle men on theirs. Then ‘Tip- 
pecanoe’ made ‘Tyler too” When death darkly 
i down the man who had been borne by the 

whirlwind up to the zenith of glory, it extinguished 


from eve 


| eagerness 





g jurisdiction of the crime,’ has 
d not to embrace felons who 


eo oe, er oe Se Se: 
he only light round which a great party could con- 


centate, and wiiose strong attraction could held to- 
gcethr orbs and sate s having such tendencies to 
fly aander, in all directions into infinite space, and 
t ata 
indepindent centres of opaque and cheerless sys- 


teins. 





istiimne, stapees which 


no man Can compute, 


fn the late re-election of Mr. Giddings, influences, | 


ing. They were absent}: 





that had en, Were want 
froin his District, for the reason that they are absent 
every where. Every thing is unsettled. 
spect, Congress isa type of the country. There the 
t content,” in which the hopes of the na- 

: ; aw ; mg 
livering, ‘lingers in the lap of May. 
is murky, agitated, and sour, and 


tre 








“win 
ron have 


The atm sphere 


beens! 


| ——' The reeling clouds 


dizzy poise, as doubting yet 


ome tp ey. 


Stagger wiih 
‘ : 


i With all these nntoward influences, Mr. Gilddings* 
majority, as the ALgis knows full well, is conspicu- 
ous beyond what is obtained elsewhere, by any of 


his party, and is a signal proofof unbated confidence | 


hand of special approbation. Unanimity was a dream- 
er’s fancy. It was to be expected, in a country like 
ours, where polities and principles have so little to 


do with each other, that slavery and its ‘natural al-| 


lies’ would amalgamate, and do what they, could to 
make a siow of resistance to the re-election of 
| Mr. Giddings, and thereby give a pretext, to such 
as wanted one, for shaking the head, with knowing 
solemnity, at what they pleased to represent as the 
indiscretion of Mr. Giddings. And hence it is that 
the Avis wakes, at this time of day, a test for Mr. 
| Gidd ngs which it would refuse to apply to any oth- 
er member of the whig party, in relation to any office 
jin any ,State, district, or municipality in the 
Union. 


In this re- | 


'c'othed him with new strength and virtually told him 
to defy and disdain any future attempt to violate the 
sanctity of his station. What Mr. Giddings has 
done, he has done once for all. He has broken the 
rod of chastisement, and its fragments cannot be 
put together. Henceforth censure for offence against 
| slaveholding despots is impotent, except to bring 
contempt oa such as shal! venture on the experi- 
ent. Mr. Giddings in defending himself, struck a 
ow for others. His decision and its results were a 
test ineasnre whose influence began to be felt at the 
| moment of his decision. THe has won another vic- 
j tory over the spirit of Southern intolerance. The 
| brandishing of threats around the heads of Northeru 
jmembers is part of a system that has come down 
| from the beginning. Under it the North has too 
often winked and winced. But a few years ago the 
Wick eomting: preest-wwen: str wuss ew sMaewtes {he UBION 
was the magic lantern to throw its hage shaduws on 
the wall of the Capitol. The machinery is now bro- 
| ken up since the belief in sceptres has vanished and 
| the grotesque images which once excited alarm, have 
becume the amusement of children, Thanks to Mr. 
| Calhoun and his co-nullifiers. The threat las re- 
j turned ‘to plague the inventors.” He brought that 
{note of alarm into the most abject contempt, and 
| finds * none so poor to do him reverence,’ ‘I'he ery 
of * Wolf” had come with such ‘sound and fury,’ 
}that it alarmed the shepherds and caused them to 
| drive the distressed flock into their fold, till the ery 
} was spent in the voice of Mr. Calhoun. Now, they 
} who shall ‘calculate the value of the Union,’ live 
j this side the Potomac, and, when they undertake, 
| they are shrewd in such matters. The last rumble 
{of mock thunder, which a few years ago they were 
; ever and anon getting up at the South, sleeps in the 
lhalls where it was fabricated. If any more shail 


| 








| roll, it will be real, and the loud voice of the cloud 


to put its readers in a false position, by contrasting | 
the deep error of Mr. Giddings’ resignation with the 
exalted virtue of Mr. Adams, in maintaining his 
position on the floor of Congress? Soerely from | 


no hot I-ve to Mr. Adams, unless, of a sudden, | 
polar ice is converted into tropic fire. Having be- 


fore said, of Mr. Giddings, that he * abandoned his 
| post,” it now says, of Mr. Adams, ‘ Instead of resign- 
ling his post and retwning to Quincy, he prepared to 
Jace the storm? ts this disparagement of Mr. Gid- 
i dings, by such a contrast, ingenuous? fs it honest ? 
| fs it not grossly deceptive 2? The writer in the Al- 
jgis well knew that the positions of Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Giddings were dissimilar—were altogether un- 
hike. Mr. Giddings had been censured by the House, 
land it was for just éA7s that he hurled his commission 
into the faces of Botts and other overseers who had 
couspired ag and his fame. No 
don Mr. Adams.— | 





inst bis freedom 





vote of censure had been pass¢ 






The cause therefore which controlled the one, did | 
, 3 t { 
not exist to influence the other. Mr. Adams had no 
ceasion to appeal to the peonle of Piymouth. He 


lowed to vindtest 
|rmount of his strength, whence i » drove such a storm 
jof ‘hail mingled with fire’ into the faces of southern 
‘chivalry’ till in anticipation of the uprooted moun- 
which he ir] down upon them, 


was own cause, on the 





Amns was ubont tol 


lthey capitulated without the honors of war. Their 
liscomfiture in the warture with Mr. Adams was a 


(lesson which stung them to their inmost nerves, and 
ithrew them on the necessity of some other, more 
corrupt and desperate invention. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Giddinas wasto be censured for conscientions- 
lly discharging what he deemed to be his duty as a 
| Ranviy belted thé ifoor of debate, not only in his face, 
but in the face of every principle of justice, honor, 
land humanity. They condemned him without trial 
|__without evenits shadow. ‘They denied to him the 
| privilege which corrupt and despotic Rome did not 
lrefuse to her remotest and huinblest citizen; nay, 
l which, with all her cruel tyranny, she guarded every 
lwhere, with all her might, wherever her eagles flew. 
It is, however, a truth, and a base one too, that, after 
| Mr. Giddings had, by the House, been formally de- 
nied the right of self defence, then, and not tll then 
some individual member, in his individual capacity 











proffered to him the boon of s¢ If-defence, on condi-} 
tion that he should have no time for preparation, | 
from the nature of the case, that individual 
a full and proper defence must be by facts 


when 
knew that 
jand documents that were not at hand, and could not} 
at once be commanded. The offer was the device 
if duplicity and cowardice, and the Representative 
that could stoop to it only showed, by its seed 
his capacity to make any compromise with his con- 
science that a corrupt exigency might require. And | 
i yet, the Afigis has the effrontery to pretend that Mr. | 
Giddings’ position, as a censured member, was the! 
same as Mr. Adams’, though not censured, and that | 


therefore he was in fault because he did not imitate | 


’ 


his example. 

If their positions, in the manner of censure, had | 
been alike, it does not follow that their course must } 
ibe the same. In questions of expediency, the whole | 
combination of circumstances shouid make out the 
|decision. When a man is known the world over, 
jand time has been growing gray, while virtue has 
i been crowning his name with fresh honors, he has 
an amaranth that is already immortal. Mr. Adams 
‘is a man by himself. For bim the age has no par- 
lallel. ‘To be much his inferior is not to be abso- 
‘lutely low. The difference between him and Mr. 
/Giddings may change the question of expediency. 
| Mr. Adams can do what no other man can, and bear 
| what none else can endure. His name, his age, his 
gyeat services, his unbounded lore, his power to draw 
lon his exhaustless resources, his winning and his 
consuming eloquence, are more than a match for all 
\that might conspire to strip him of his honors and 
his influence. T’o censure him by a vote is not 
'enough. Hence the effort to expel him, and the 
threats to assassinate him. Toleave him a foothold 
| on the floor of Congress after a vote of censure, is 
;to leave one there who will find or make opportuni- 
ities to vindicate himself, and distress the enemies of 
Such men as Wise and Marshall, tal! as 
is able to wipe under his shoe, or trounce 
into the air with dizzy speed, to fall stunned or life- 
his feet. Enthroned on his intellect and 
|moral height, the genius of freedom was above the 
reach of the puny hands that were stretched upward 
{to pull her down from her chosen eminence. 
| ‘That Mr. Adams might have kept his seat safely. 
or even with advantage, is no proof that Mr. Gid- 
dings or any othér member of the House could have 
| been easy or unharmed in his, with a vote of censure 
| dangling over his head. There are too many Ather- 
tons there, with their ‘southern principles,’ to make 
lsuch a condition other than irksome, to men who 
jhase not extraordinary powers, canonized by the 
}holy hand of Time. 


freedom. 


i they are, he 


less at 





For ourselves we honor much,both those menwho re- 
sisted so nobly the encroachments of tyranny. Each, 
jinhis own peculiar position, did his duty to himself, 
| his country, and the cause of universal freedom. It 
was Mr. Giddings’ clear-sighted decision that saved 
him more than harmless. His course was not anti- 
icipated by those who undertook to waylay him in 

the path of his official duty. They knew that if he 
yed in his seat with the weight of their vote upon 
him, be was paralysed, and there they would have 
as a victim of scorn, unless they could 

alarmed or wheedled him into submission.— 
2y would have decked him with all the peacock’s 
|feathers they could affurd to shed. It was the in- 
jtention of the conspirators to put him on his good 
| behavior according to their code of ethics, with the 
lsinart of fresh stripes, and with a scourge over his 
head. Ie knew his position, and would brook neither 
|the insult nor the menace. He was calm and stead- 
| fast, but not tame. If the whip was made for him, 
|he was not made for the whip. His was the sort of 
courage that, coming from principle, sticks by a man 
in a crisis which would make other men cowards.— 
He appealed, at once, to his constituents who were 





ited Hin 





high-minded Representative. He has returned to 


Avain, why does the 72 zis so anxiously endeavor | 





will be uttered where the bolt is shot down. It will 
come from the red right arm of Freedom, and while 
the ground shall quake with the roar, and faces shall 
gather terror frou the flash, the chain shall be mel- 
ted from the bondman’s neck. Then shall the storm 
pass by, and the sun shall break forth, with new glo- 


ry on a nation of freemen. 76 





MEMORIAL. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Uniled States, the Memoria! and Petition of the 
Subscribers, inhabdants of the town of Northamp- 
ton, in the Commonwealth of Massuchusetts, re- 
spectfully represents, as follows :— 

[CONTINUED.] 

4. We complain of the perversion of the Federal 
patronage to the flagitious purpose of raising up and 
maintaining in the North, purlizans subservient in all 
cases to the South. 

In pursuance of this system, all sound and salu- 
tary moral distinctions have been confounded ; all 
fuir discrimination of character, all respect for tried 
and proved fidelity and capacity, discarded; and the 
public honors, the public rusts anc treasures, com- 
mitted to the incapable, unprincipled, and disreputa- 
ble, to men who had no recomendation save the low 
arts of the demagogne, and the unscrupulous hardi- 
hood of the thorongh-paced partizan. An extensive 
experience has shown us how seductive and demo- 
ralizing is this system to our young men, the best 
hopes of every community, how perilous to the pub- 
lic interest, and degrading to the national character. 
These are the direct and obvious consequences of 
this perfidious policy, and they are deplorable enouch. 
of the same patronage in the North, (for this sys- 
tem is confined to the .Vorth,) that the instruments 
have been created for inflicting npon us the vast 
mischiefs, public and private, which we have set 
forth, this evil assumes an awful and inconceivable 
importance. 

We are confident that there never can be tran- 
quillity to the public mind, nor safety to the public 
money, nor impartial legislation, nor a free current 
tothe better feelings of the heart and the higher ten- 


| dencies of the social state, so long as this harsh and 


corrupt policy is persisted in. The spectacle so of- 
ten exhibited, so exasperating on the one hand, and 
so demoralizing on the other, of grey-headed and 
trusty servants of the public thrust out, in order that 
t!e inexperienced, the idle and profligate may flour- 
ish over them and over us, cannot be much longer 
endured. It was a sentiment of the late President 
Jackson, that—t When any of the superior tribunals 
of the country should proceed to remove public offi- 
cers for the purpose of creating vacancies, or to 
gratify political partizans, then would the most hein- 
ous passions be let loose, virtue and purity set at 
nought, and the fair fabric of freedom, founded by 
the wisdom and cemented by the blood of our fath- 
ers, crumble into dust. Half of this prediction has 
been fulfilled, and the author may live to witness the 
fulfilment of the other half. 

5. We complain that the country is a prey to violence 
and mobs. 

‘The Executive Departments, the floor of Congress, 
the avenues of the Capitol, have been repeatedly the 
scenes of brutal outrages upon and between mem- 
bers of Congress, and between high functionaries of 
the government. Since the days of the turbalent 
Diets of Poland, history furnishes no parallel to 
these disgusting atrocities. Scenes still more shock- 
ing have occurred in some of the slave legislatures. 
The truth is, that in the perpetual state of war be- 
tween the two classes in the South, men and chil- 
dren become habituated to savage cruelty and vio- 
lence, and prepared to evact them anywhere without 
fear of God or regard to man. With us, on the con- 
trary, nothing is more abhorrent from the general 
sentiment and habits, than for a man to take the law 
into his own hands, and commit breaches of the 
peace, assaults, batteries, and duels. In this state 
of things, (and happily it is not likely to be altered,) 
it is impossible for us to send to Congress any but 
peaceable, reasonable and law-abiding men. With 
the South, the case 1s the reverse. {It is presumed 
that no man could be elected there, who was not un- 
derstood, or who did not avow himself to be ready 
to slay luis associates at any moment. Is it possible 
that our representatives and senators in Congress 
can deliberate and act with that calmness and free- 
dom, which the consulting and guarding of the great 
interests committed to them demand, when they are 
liable at every step to have a pistol or bowie knife 
aimed at their bosoms? Or if they escape in their 
legislative seats, (about which we are not without 
apprehension,) to be forced to single combat, or bru- 
tally assaulted ‘in going to or returning from’ the 
House. Independent of moral considerations, and 
the force of example, we feel aggrieved at the situa- 
tion in which our representatives are placed, com- 
pelled to submit to infamous insults and outrages on 
the one hand, or to engage in murderous combat, and 
thus incur the lasting displeasure of their fellow citi- 
zens at home on the otner. ‘The only remaining re- 
source is to truckle tothe menacer, and betray their 
constituents. We cousider this state of things as 
ewineatly dangerous to our interests, disgraceful to 
a civilized nation, of bad example, and unworthy to 
be tolerated for another day. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
scarcely a city or populous town has been exempt 
from the tyranny and brutality of mobs, destroying 
and plundering property, public and private, murder- 
ing men, and im a recent instance, violating women. 
And these mobs, whenever and wherever they have 
chosen to make head, have been triumphant, either 
encountering no opposition from the public authori- 
ties, or opposition so feeble and equivocal, as to re- 
move all apprehension of risk, and leave thein to 
rage without restraint or fear. And when they have 
accomplished the ruin they intended, or to which 
chance directed, where has there been a sincere and 
determined effort to bring the instigators and actors 
tocondign punishment? No where,no where !— 
Life, liberty, property, the honor of women, the fire- 
sides and families, the temples of the Most High, 
have been violated with perfect impunity. From 





| : 
| insulted with him. They have well sustained their 
| 
| 


Washington with their shield andspear. They have 


the pattern mob of Baltimore in 1812, to the third and 


|last riot of Cincinnati in 1842, between which there 
has probably oceurred more than a hundred serious 
jmobs, many of themattended with murder and con- 
 figration, there have been but one or two instances 
of effectual opposition, and net one of exemplary 
punishinent. 4s this ‘to insure domestic tranquilli- 
\ty 2 

Happy should we fee), if our specifications under 
; this complaint could close here, but we have others 
jmore grave, if possible, and mere alarming. Sever- 
jal of the Southern States have passed laws, during 
ithe last twenty years, for seizing and selling into 
| perpetual slavery, innocent citizens of free States, 
land are now in the daily execution of these laws.— 
|'They have also passed laws prohibiting the lawful 
jentrance of the citizens and vessels of free States 
jinto the ports of the United States, Several of them 
|‘ keep trosps in time of peace,’ and one has engaged 
jit iweipient insurrection, which was averted only by 
| yielding to all her demands, 

| 6. We complain that there is no safety in the slave 
States for citizens of the free. 

A system of kidaspping by law is established, 
| whereby the citizens of free States are seized when 
jemployed in their lawful avoeations under the pro- 
‘tection of the national Hag, and withoat the pretence 
of a crime, imprisoned and sold into perpetual sla- 
(very. Our own countrymen, in our own harbors, en- 
joy less safety than foreigners, who have power to 
jenforce their rights ; insomuch that American citi- 
| zens have actually been transferred to the protection 
of the British flag, to save them, while remaining in 
| the ports of the United States, from the fatal and in- 
| famous tyranny of our sister States! To aggravate 

still further these injuries, they are committed in the 
face of the decision of the national) judiciary, that 
| the laws under color of which they are done, are un- 
constitutional, and void; and that all concerned in 
executing them are liable to an action and indict- 
ment for trespass and false imprisonment. 

The instances of this transcendent wrong are 
neither few nor decreasing. This Commonwealth 
has deemed it expedient to appropriate money and 
employ agents to redeem her citizens from slavery 
in our own country, as Christian nations and pious 
individuals used in times Jong past to redeem their 
brethren from the piratical States of Barbary. It 
has been estimated, on careful inquiry of slave-tra-~ 
ders and others, that several thousend citizens of the 
free States are held in slavery in the southern 
| States. 

Throughout those States, there is less safety for 
}any citizen of the free States, except at the surren- 
| der of conscience, manhood and self-respect, than 
| there is among wild Arabs. A forced silence, de- 
| grading enough one wov}d suppose to freemen, is 
j not always sufficient. A positive and explicit disa- 
| vowal of offensive opinions, often is and may at any 
| moment be, demanded at the peril of life. In in- 

stances, now not a few, death or infamous scourg- 
jing has been,iaflicted without a, pretence of a viola- 
jtion even of their owu sanguinary laws. In the 
} Federal Capitol, in the sanctuary of national law, 
jin the midst of the guardians of ‘the general wel- 
fure,’ (which seems to mean the welfare of a slave 
| oligarchy, and the destruction if required by them 
j of every body else,) threats have been repeatedly 
|thrown out, that those acts shall continue to be 
{committed on every citizen of a free State, who is 
| known to entertain, or in fact, (for it comes to this) 
does. not disavow any opinions which he may enter- 
{tain in relation to.slavery, not conformable to their 

“yuu 1s tis ive ConTeaeracy Into wnicn we Came 7 
iIs this ‘to secure the blessings of liberty?’ Is it 
for this that we support the heavy and unequal bur- 
dens of the Union ? 


j 
| 





7. We complain thal we are deprived of the free 
and lawful use of the Post Office of the United 
States. 


Six years ago, an attempt was made to establish 
a system of espionage, and a censorship of the press 
throughout the Union. It was proposed, in effect, 
to make every postinaster an inquisitor general, and 
every lynch committee a holy brotherhood, who 
should establish their Index Expurgatorius, and 
destroy or appropriate to their own use, our news- 
papers and other property committed to the U. 8. 
|mail, as they might see fit. The bill passed the 
| Senate by the casting vote of ‘a northern man with 
|southera principles,’ but it was rejected by the other 
| House. Now ourcomplaint is, that precisely this 
system is in operation in more than half the extent 
of the Union, without andagainst law. The law is, 
that any postmaster, who shall detain, embezzle, or 
\ destroy any newspaper, or suffer it to be done, shall 
| forfeit and pay for each offence, a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars; that any other person, for the like 
offence, shall forfeit and pay a fine not exceeding 
twenty dollars ; and for taking orstealing any pack- 
et, bag, or mail of newspapers, shall be confined to 
hard labor not exceeding three months. Yet it is 
nearly seven years, since any person residing or so- 
journing in the-southern States, has been perinitted 
jto receive or send by mail any newspaper or other 
publication, except at the. discretion of postmasters 
j}and lynch committees. Ifa better state of things 
/exists at the North, it is because the postmasters are 
\better than their instructions. But have we no 
lrights inthe Post Office of the United States, which 
| we pay. 80 much to. support for the whole country, 
out of our own village? What is the pretence of 
taxing us to support unproductive post offices and 
mail routes throughout the South and West, but that 
'public policy and the genius of republican institu- 
tions require a free communication and free circu- 
lation of the vehicles of intelligence between all 
sections and citizens of the republic? Is our prop- 
erty in those vehicles (to a thinking people the most 
valuable of all property,) to continue liabie to these 
lawless and insulting depredations? Must we sub- 
mit to.this system of post office lynching, sanctioned 
by the Head of the Department, and by the President 
of the Union? Liberty and law lie bleeding under 
the poinards of their appointed and sworn guardi- 
;ans! 


8. Wecomplain that the influence and diplomacy 
of the nation are employed, and have been for the most 
part since the foundation of the governmen!, in sup- 
port of slavery and the slave trade throughout the 
| world. 


in 1806, our rulers, upon an intimation from the 
French government, that our ‘dignity required it, 
passed an act of non intercourse with Hayti, without 
the slightest pretence of any provocation or offence 
from that people whatever. Although commercial 
relations, secured and regulated by treaty with that 
extensive and fertile island, are extremely important 
to northern interests, stil! our government refuses to 
recognize its existence, except in the way we have 
mentioned. Their independence has been estab- 
lished almost as long as our own; it was establish- 
ed on the same principles and by the same means, 
and they show quite as much ability to maintain it. 
It has been acknowledged by the parent State, and 
by other powerful States of Europe. On the other 
hand, Texas, a State of yesterday, revolutionized 
not by the people, bet by intruders and brigands, 
with not more than a tenth of the population or com- 
mercial importance of Hayti, with not an act of ac- 
knowledgment to show, either from the parert State 
or any other, and with an acknowledged uncertainty 
as to the maintenance of her independence, was 
hastily and by a surprise upon northern Senators, 
admitted to the standing of an independent nation. 
No reason can be assigned for this violent partiali- 
ty, except that the prejudices of the South were In 
favor of it, and only the principles and industry of 
the North against it. . 

Subsequently, our government interfered to pre- 
vent emancipation in the island of Cuba, and to 
break up the American Congress of nations, because 
that body had determined to, make impartial liberty 

i inciple of its deliberations, 
' We Eel aggrieved and humbled, that in our re- 
public, and in the nineteenth century, the govern- 
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ment has for many years, and in a late instance 
more flagrantly than before, set up in favor of sla- 
very, novel and strained constructions of the law of 
nations. In deference to the unreasonable and pas- 
sionate demands of the South, claims are made upon 
Great Britain, which are obviously unsustainable, 
which no impartial person expects, and which a vast 
majority.of the people would regret, to see allowed. 
By such proceedings, we are placed in the dilemma | 
either of waging war under the disadvantage of a 
divided public sentiment, or of receding ingloriously 
from ground, solemnly assumed, and exposing our- 
selves to the suspicion of never being sincere, until 
we prove ourselves so by actual resort to arms. 
Thus Aiplomacy, designed to be the harmonizer of 
nations, and the promoter of civilization, is converted 
into a prolific source of barbarism and war. We 
are aware, that on this occasion the sentiinent has 
been repeated, that ‘we ouglit to present an un- 
broken phalanx’ in every dispute with a foreign 
people. This sentiment had is origin at a period 
most unfavorable to a just appreciation of its moral 
character and tendency. We owe it to our country | 
and to mankind, to enter our protestagainst it. And} 
should our statesmen (which God forbid) be rash | 
enough to invoke it in a serious contest, they will) 
find to their dismay, that they live too late; and that! 
this people cannot be rallied to a fight upon the! 
principle which combines thieves in their den.| 
Such union we should deem not patriotism and| 
glory, but guilt and shame. And we congratulate | 
ourselves, that amidst the manifold grievances of 
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Resolved, That we do most cordially approve and 
admire the zealous and unflinching course pursued 
by Joshua R. Giddings, while sustaining in Con- 
gress the right of petition, and freedom of speech, 
alike for the representative and his constituents, and 
of universal liberty for the human race. 

On motion of Edmund Quincy, the resolation was 
ordered to be communicated by the secretaries to 
Mr. Giddings. : 

The following resolution was then taken up: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to voting abo- 
litionists to submit the following question to all can- 
didates for legislative office ; viz: Are you favora- 
ble to the abrogation of every provision of the Con- 
stitution and Jaws of the Union, and of the State, 
which may in any manner require the aid of the 
people, or their public agents, to the holding of hu- 
man beings in slavery ? 

S. S. Foster opposed it, on the ground that we had 


ho right, as an anti-slavery society, to say that it) 


was right either for a man to vote, or not vote. The 
resolution was supported by C. C. Burleigh, Thomas 
Zarle, E.G. Loring. Rodney French, Thomas Van 
Rensselaer, and Frederie Douglas; and adopted 
with one dissenting voice. 


poses, proved them to be the great bulwark and pil 
jars of slavery ; and whereas, the connection of pre 
fessed abolitionists with those associations, const 
tutes the most perplexing obstacle that the anti-sl: 
very enterprise has encountered, and furnishes i’ 
enemies with an unanswerable argument against th 
sincerity of its professions ; therefore, 

Resolved, That no person is to be regarded as 
consistent abolitionist, who voluntarily continut 
connected with, or gives support to any organizatio 
civil or ecclesiastical, which gives countenance | 
slavery, or refuses to act against it. 

Whereas, the principle so frequently appealed | 
by onr opponents, viz: that ‘no person ought to b 
deprived of his property without compensation,’ i 
self-evidently just; and whereas, this society has nc 
hitherta fully conformed to it, in the claims it ha 
made on behalf of the slaves; therefore, 

Resolved, That we now demand for them com 
pensation; first, for the patrimony acquired by the 
hard toil of their ancestors, and withheld from then 
hitherto; second, for every day’s work of their own 
and, fastly, for their blunted sympathies, withered 
affections, and crushed intellects. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of America 
abolitionists are due for the munificent aid exteaded 





Abby Kelley offered the following resolution, and 
spoke in its behalf: 

Resolved, That a committee of forty be appointed, 
(one or more from each State represented.) for the 
purpose of reporting on the sphere of operations, 
duties, and amount of funds, requisite to carry on 


to our enterprise, during the last year, by the fren 
|of the slave in Great Britain and Ireland; ad for 
}expressions of sympathy, whose warmth and con- 
|stancy give us even more strength than their ssist- 
| ance toward pecuniary resources of the cause. 

Whereas, the Ainerican Society have in prepara- 


} 


which we have to complain, this at least is one fruit} the operations of this eociety, for the coming year. tion at New-York, an Anti-Slavery Almane, for 


of our father’s great, but now despised Declaration | 
of Rights, of which, living or dying, we can never | 
be deprived. 

While we are prepared to present our protest 
against this dogma, put forth in a former war, re- 
cently revived mm contemplation of war under the 
lead of an eminent senator from Kentucky, and sub- 
mitted to in a manner extremely unsatisfactory to 
their constituents by other senators—an event of a 
revolutionary character is announced—the infliction 
of the censure of the House of Represestatives upon 
a member for daring to question this dogma! Bath 
the cause and the manner of that proceeding we re- | 
gard as unjust, unprecedented and unconstitutional. | 
A represertative of the people, for exercising one 
of the clearest and most valued rights of himself and 
of those who sent him, has been judicially stigma- 
tized by the House as unfaithful, and denounced by | 
individuals of the House as ‘a traitor to his coun- | 
try, without being heard, but inguisitorially silenced, | 
when he claimed to be heard in his defence! We} 
highly applaud the resolution of that faithful servant | 
of the people, and watchful warder of the interests 
and honor of the nation, to vacate a seat no longer | 
worthy of him. Our sympathy and respect go wath | 
him. 

This case presents a new form of thet arbitrary 
and usurping spirit onthe part of the servants of the 
people, which has hitherto appeared jn dictating to 
the people what they should deem to be grievances, | 
and what redress they should petition for; and in 
establishing gags for their reprezentatives. By an 
analysis of the vote an this occasion, we observe the 
same malign influence at work, which has ever been 
interrupting the harmony, taimting the moral sense, 
and blighting the prosperity of this republic. We) 
are apprehensive that this event is the beginning of 
an era, whieh will see the Conetitution shaken to its 
foundation, and prepared, at the first blow of vio- 
lence, to fall. This very act has riven it—perhaps 
past remedy. 

Again we respectfully warn your honarabie bo- 
dies, that any attempt to sustain a sentiment so un-| 
just and odious, that nothing but iron despotism | 
could have enforced it in the dark ages, must at this | 
period necessarily fail. A more inglorions fall could | 
not await the Republic, than to be sacrificed in such | 
a cause—a cause which the Canstitution abhors. | 

We also feel deeply aggrieved that the govern- 
meut, by a mere play upon words, addressing them- | 
selves to an honest, but too thoughtless prejudice, 
are making the flag of our country, the cover of the 
elave trade throughout the world. We object to be 
any longer silent partners in this business. 

(T'o be concluded.) 

















Gov. Seward. 


There is no man in political life at the present 
time, who occupies so proud an eminence as the 
Governor of New-York. He bas taken a stand, re- 

ardless of political effect, alone, on the broad plat- 
set ef moral right and human liberty, and to that 
ground be brought the politicians of his own party, 
and inspired them with courage to maptain it. 
How unlike the herd of political aspirants of the 
sejences are anewered it they prove u true weather- | 
cock, and make no error in prognosticating the} 
signs of the times. They never lead, it is enough | 
for them to follow. They never shape a thought, or| 
quicken an impulse in the mass, but have answered | 
their end if they have comroverted no dogma of the | 
tines, but have succeeded in thinking just as Urinks | 
the world, in feeling just as the world feels, and in| 
acting just as the world would Lave them act. Comm- | 
pare with the degrading life and character of truck- | 
ling men of the day, the noble, independent course , 
of Gov. Seward. In obedience to tle dictates of his | 
reason, the Constitution, and his own heart, he told | 
the State of Virginia that the Executive of the 

great and free State of New-York had other func- | 
uons to discharge, than those which were instru- | 
mental to the perpetuity of servitade—that the peo- | 
ple, who had called him to that station, were tree, | 
and had clothed him with ne pawer to compromise | 
orhold parley with slavery. The people of his | 
State might err, but eomething must be pardoned 
for the spirit of liberty. [It might be unwise in them 
to cherish that spirit so closely, but it was so deep) 
rooted in their affections, so inrerwoven with the) 
constitution of their being, that it had become a part 
of their nature, and could be eradicated only when 
her people ceased to be sons of New-York. Such 

is the high ground occupied by that independent 
statesman, fundamental as the principles of our na- | 
ture, immovable as the pillars of creation. He took 
it alone, stepping out from party restraint, and disre- | 
garding the shackles of political influence. Le took | 
it because his owa reasun bid him take it, and in 
obedience to the mandates of the same high author- 
ity, one by one, his political friends came to his aid. | 

The storms and tempests of Virginia wreath were | 
but so much drizzling rain that they heeded not. | 
But there have come up others, whose democracy | 
runs not in their veins, nor beats in their pulse, but | 
dwells upon their lips, aad is painted on their fore- | 
heads. These men know not that the humble,} 
the oppressed, the weak and the wronged, can | 
claim any protection at their hands. With them 
the intellect, the heart and the soul, is no measure | 
of a man’s rights; but the cupidity of Virginia leg- 
islators can for them make or unmake men,—can | 
declare human beings chattels, and their duty 1s 
done if they echo, chatlels. These men have dragged 
down legislation from the high elevation it occu- | 
sied, and have declared that their own souls and | 
bodies are things, if Virgiuia says they are. Gov. 
Seward stands alone again. But his elevation is the! 
prouder, since it is so far down to those whio have} 
deserted him. We onvy them not the mame, which 
posterity will give to those who crooked the knee to 
oppression, of whatever shape or name. We would | 
rather prefer the conscience and the character of 
him who aels up to the principles of that motto 
which this same Virginian so unceservedly claims, 


* Sic semper tyrannis.’— Greenfield Gazctte. 








Proceedings at the Aunual Meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 


The Society again convened on ‘Tuesday, P. M. 
according to adjournment; James C. Fuller, pre- 
siding. 

George Foster and Anue Warren Weston, were 
appointed secretaries. 

The business committee were appointed as fol-, 
lows: | 
Wendell Phillips; Abby Kelley ; Charles C. Bur-| 
leigh; Mary Springstead; John Brown; Edmund 
Quincy ; Samuel Reese; Charles L. Remond ; 
Henry C, Wright; Thomas Earle. 

The following resolution was offered : 

Resolved, That while we highly appreciate the | 
manly defence, by John Q. Adams, of the right of) 
petition for every man in our country, we cannot but; 
regret that he has not extended the same support to | 
the far more valuable rights of humanity and per- | 
sona! freedom. x | 

S. S. Foster moved to strike out the word regret, 
and insert, we cannot but condemn him that he lias 
not, &c. After discussion by C. C. Burleigh, Tho- 
mas Earle, Geo. Bradburn, G. W. F. Mellen, Rod- 
ney French, and —— Longshore, the resolution was 
Jaid on the table. 
>. The meeting adjourned to Wednesday, 9 o'clock, 


+ Mh 


The society met pursuant to adjournment: J.C. 
Fuller in the chair. After a season of silence, the 
following resolution was taken up and ynanimously 
adopted, after several short speeches sustaining it: 





_ The resolution was adopted, and a committee of 
forty appointed; Ellis Gray Loring, chairman. 

The three following resolutions were taken up, 
and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as no constitutional or 
legal provisions can ever justify a violation of the 
first principles of religion and morality, therefore no 
man can rightfully lend his aid to the enslaving of 
his fellow-being, or to the returning of them into 
Slavery 

Resolved, hat no possinie Circumstances can 


justify any State in this Union, either in maintaining | 


slavery within its own limits, or in interfering with 
the internal concerns of any other States, in such 
manner as to aid in keeping any portion of its inhab- 
itants in slavery at home, or in preventing them from 
escaping from the land of their servitude. 
Resolved, That the Constitution of the Union 


ought to be altered so as to prevent the national | 


government from sustaining slavery, as well as from 
requiring the people of the several States to sustain 
it. 

The following resolution was offered: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the people of the 
northern States have been guilty, jointly with the 
South, of enslaving men; and inasmuch as the peo- 
ple of the northern States in general, nor eveu the 
muss of the abolitionists, have ever petitioned for the 
abrogation of the slaveholding features of the Con- 
stitution, nor proved that such petitions, if supported 
by the free States, would be unsuccessful, therefore 
we see no reasonable ground at this time, for asking 
for a dissolution of the Union. 

Henry C. ‘Wright moved to strike out all after the 
word resolved, and substituting the followiag: 


Resolved, That the provisians of the United | 


States’ Constitution in relation to slavery, and the 
history of our government, which shows that free 
and slave institutions cannot exist distinct and inde- 
pendent under the same Constitution, both prove 
that fidelity to our principles as abolitionists, and to 
the.cause of human rights, imperatively demands the 
dissolution of the American Union. 

Seconded by Edmund Quincy. 

This led to a protracted and very animated dis- 
cussion, in which H.C. Wright, C. C. Burleigh, E. 
G. Loring, Wendell Phillips, George Bradburn, Av- 
by Kelley, Rodney French, G. W. F. Mellen, [. T. 
Hopper, and others participated. 

The following letter from W. L. Garrison was 
read, and on motion of Edmund Quincy, was refer- 
red to the Executive Committee: 

‘ Bosvon, May 9, 1842. 
‘o the Ex. Com. of the American A. S. Society: 

‘Dear Frienps:—After much reflection, I have 
come to the conclusion not to be present at the an- 
nual meeting of the Parent Society, in New-York. 
The motives which induced me to forego the pleas- 


ure of being with you, on that interesting and tin- | 


portant occasion, I trust will be accurately under- 
stood, and duly appreciated. Ina recent number 
of the Liberator, I ventured to state, (not with the 
tention al campos ing. Lhe sacdesve £.5Ve pad aie 
ity,) that among the topics that would undoubtedly 
be presented for discussion at the meeting in New- 
York, would be the subject of a repeal of the Union 
between the North and the South—or, in other 
words, between liberty and slavery—in order that 
the people of the North might be induced to reflect 
upon their debasement, guilt, and danger, in contin- 
uing in partnership with heaven-daring oppressors, 
and thus be led to repentance. In behalf of the So- 
ciety, you have deemed it both necessary and prop- 
er, publicly to disclaim any such purpose; and have 
left the country to infer, not only that nu such topic 
will be introduced, but that its discussion would be 
foreign to the object of the anti-slavery enterprise— 
that it does not legitimately come within the consti- 
tutional sphere of the society. Under these circum- 
stances, | am most anxious that a free and unbiassed 
opinion should be expressed by the society on this 
point, and thatevery appearance of personal anxiety 
on my part, as to its decision, should be avoided. I 
am determined not to allow it to oe said, that the 
society was influenced by my presence and activity, 
to reverse the position of its Executive Committee 
—to disclaim the disclaimer—and to occupy new 
and untenable ground, in relation to this great ques- 
tion of repeal. It is for this reason that { remain at 
home. I think the Executive Committee have seri- 
ously erred in judgment, but I do not esteem them 
any the less, and amas ready to give them my hearty 
co-operation for the overthrow of slavery, as at any 
previous period of my life. A difference of opinion 
and an abandonwent of principle are heaven-wide 
from each other. Of the latter, I do not believe the 
committee will ever be guilty. L hope nothing will 
be done hastily, unkindly, or rashly; and that the 
blessings of the Almighty will be with you all. 

With unabated regard, | remain, yours, to the end 
of the conflict, 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


James McCune Swmith offered the following reso- 
jution: ® 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to appropriate $2,000 for the purpose of 
testing, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
whether the citizens of each State shall be allowed 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States. 


After some discussion, in which Henry H. Garnet, 
J. A. Collins, and Frederic Dougias participated, the 
resolution was laid on the table. | 

The resolution of thanks to J. Q. Adams was cal- ; 
led up, and unanimously adopted, in its criginal 
form. 

The foliowing resolutions were read, and adopted: 

Resolved, That with feelings of the deepest grati- 
tude we recognize the overruling hand of Providence 
in the discipline of events, in relation to the subject 
of slavery, through which our country has been led 
during the last few years; and would pour forth our 
sincerest thanks, giving to Almighty God, for the 
circumstances amid which we stand; opening the 
public mind to our appeals, and carrying forward the 
cause of humanity with a power above that of the 
human arm. In the state of the nation, in the con- 
dition of the church, in the tone of public feeling, we 
see encouragement for more devotion and greater 
sacrifice. We may not be wanting when Providence | 
thus opens our way before us, and calls upon man to} 
be so directly a fellow-worker with God. 

Resolved, That we deem it our duty to warn abo- 
litionists throughout the country to relax no effort, 
and to exercise the most untiring vigilance in rela- 
tion to the intended annexation of ‘T'exas to this 
Union; convinced as we are that there exists among 
the supporters of the slave system, the most fixed 
deterinination to carry the point; and that the secre- 
sy with which the purpose is pursued, only doubles 
the danger. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to take care that remonstrances and petitions 
against the annexation of ‘lexas be circulated 
among abolitionists for signatures. 

Resolved, That the two parties now in conflict in 
Rhode Island, having in their proposed Constitution 
been equally regardless of justice in trampling the 
rights of their colored citizens in the dust, are un- 
worthy the support of abolitionists; and no consis- 
tent abolitionist can vote with them, till they sha}l 
acknowiedge equal rights, regardless of complex- 
ion. 

Whereas, the action of political and religious 


| 1843, 
| Resolved, That the abolitionists of the sountry 
| are earnestly urged to promote its circulativa to the 
| utmost of their ability. 
The following resolutions, not brought before tle 
| business committee, were adopted: 
| Resolved, That while we admit, as we ever hare 
| done, the right of abolitionists, as of any other class 
| of citizens, to form a political party for the attaia- 
; ment of their object, we still hold the opinion, con- 
| firmed by all we have witnessed, OF we cenfencies 
and effects of such an organization; that it 18 alto- 
{gether inexpedient and mischievous; a hindrance 
| rather than a help to our cause; and we would con- 
| tinue to exhort the friends of the slave to withhold 
| from it al. co-operation and countenance. } 
Resolved, That no consistent abolitionist can aid 

| in electing to any office in the gift of the people, any 
nan who will not use his official power and influ- 
ence, as far as he rightfully can, for the abolition of 
slavery. 

Resolved, That the principles of international law, 
the past conduct of our own government, as well as 


the position assumed in regard to the slaves who 
emancipated themselves on board the Creole; and 
in the willingness of Daniel Webster to prostrate 
his reputation and intellect to support such a claim, 
we see another proof how wide is the influence, and 
how overwhelming the power, of the slave system 
throughout the Union. 

Resolved, That from the last profession of Ed- 
ward Everett, his fellow-citizens have a right to ex- 
pect that he will vacate the office he hulds, sooner 
than advocote the principles contained in the letter 
of the Secretary of State, on the subject of the Creole. 

Resolved, That the conduct of Gen. Cass, our 
Representative at the French Court, in interfering to 
arrest aud prevent the ratification of a treaty, which 
has for its object the abolition of the slave trade, 
deserves the severest condemnation; and while we 
regret that our country should be so represented 
abroud, we blush that we are not able to say that 
such is not her filling representative. 





Canada has, on the demand of the Executive of the 
State of Arkansas, surrendered a fugitive slave, un- 
der pretence that he was a fugitive from justice ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to inquire into the correctness of this report, 


also those of the abolitionists of Great Britain, whom 
they shall deem necessary, on this subject ; and com- 
municate the following resolution : 

Resolved, That with gratitude to God, and deep 
adiniration of the noble attitude of the British gov- 
ernment in relation to slavery, we have seen her col- 
onies on our borders afford an asylum to the slave 
hunted from our pretended republic; and we trust 
that, through the vigilance of British justice and 
philanthropy, no specioua pretences will be allowed 
| to render that protection a mere name ; and that such 
attention will be given to this subject by Great Brit- 
nin, as to preclude the possibility of such another 
migtakerycuy DUAL UU senewener es Ueesire De we 
commended to employ at least twenty lecturing 
agents, during the whole of the coming year; and 
that the friends of this society be requested to fur- 
nish the committee, as soon as possible, with the 
names of such persons as they may presume are 
qualified, and willbe willing to act as lecturing 
agents for the society. 

The following resolution, presented by S. S. Fos- 
ter, was rejected, after some discussion: 

Resolved, That this society has learnt with deep 
regret that its Executive Committee has accepted a 
donation of ten pounds sterling, from Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, a noted brewer, in the city of London; and 
that the committee be instructed to return the money 
forthwith to the donor, accompanied by a suitable re- 
monstranee, on behalf ofthe abolitionists of this coun- 
try, against the criminal and soul-destroying business 
by which it was obtained. 











The committee on nomination of officers made the 
following report, which was accepted, and the indi- 
viduals therein named elected as officers of the So- 
ciety: 

President.—LINDLEY COATES, Pennsylvania. 

Vice Presidents.—Samuel Fessenden, Maine ;— 
Enoch Mack, New-Hampshire ; Rowland T. Robin- 
son, Vermont; Francis Jackson, Massachusetts ;— 
Peleg Clarke, Rhode Island; John Gunn, Connecti- 
cut; James C. Fuller, New-York; Robert Purvis, 
Pennsylvania ; Joseph Parrish, New-Jersey; Henry 
Gibbons, Delaware ; Joseph A. Dugdale, Ohio; Her- 
bert Williams, Indiana; Robert Stewart, Illinvis; 
Zephanich Platt, Michigan. 

Board of Managers.—Nathan Winslow, George 
Ropes, Maine; N. P. Rogers, John A. Richardson, 
New-Hampshire; Orson S. Murray, Jedediah Hol- 
comb, Vermont; Seth Sprague, Ellis Gray Loring, 
Massachusetts ; Thomas Davis, John Brown, Rhode 
Island; George Harpe, Butler H. Strong, Connecti- 
cut; Ezra C. Smith, Richard P. Hunt, New-York; 
Lucas Gillingham, John Atkinson, New-Jersey ; 
Stephen Smith, Jonas Wyman, Pennsylvania ;— 
James Boyle, Lewis C. Gunn, Ohio; Edwin Fussell, 
Danie] Wilson, Indiana. 

a Corresponding Secretary.—Charles C. Bur- 
eigh. 

Recording Secretary.—l.. M. Child. 

T'reasurer.—Isaac Il’. Hopper. 

Executive Committee.—Jaimnes S. Gibbons, David 
Lee Clild, William P. Powell, Abby I. Gibbons, 
James Hudson, Roswei!l Goss, Nathaniel A. Borden, | 
Edmund L. Benzon, Edward M. Davis, Joseph Post, 
oseph C. Hathaway, Wendell Phillips. 








IRELAND. 





From the Dublin Monitor, April 27. 
. o 
Slavery in America, 


We some time since alluded to the arrival of the 
Irish Address against Slavery in Boston, United 
States, and its enthusiastic reception in Faneuil 
Hall by an immense meeting, of whom a large por- 
tion were Irish, who, in answer to the question, 
*Will you ever vote for the slaveholder again, or 
returr a runaway slave ?’ enthusiastically exclaim- 
ed, ‘ No, no!’—and to that of ‘Will you not from 
henceforth take part with the abolitionists ?’—* We 
will, we will!’ This was well done—it was the 
genuine outpourings of the Irish heart in favor of 
liberty—it was an honest, cordial siding with the op- 
pressed—with the two millions and a haf of the hu- 
man race in America, who, guilty only of having a 
skin not colored like our own, are doomed to a con- 
dition, in many instances, physically worse than 
that of the brutes which perish ; while, in addition, 
they have to endure even to the robbery of their all. 

Well would it have been for the honor of Ireland, 
if all her descendants in America had taken the 
saine nuble stand as those of Boston. It would have 
reflected imperishable honor on them—it would have 
added another laurel, in addition to that of the glo- 
rious reformation wrought by the instrumentality of 
Father Matruew, to the brow of every man who 
claims parentage—and it is now an honor to claim 
parentage—from Ireland. But, we grieve to observe, 
there are those who have forgotten their first love, 
and who, basely truckling to the spirit of slavery, 
have stood forward as its advocates. Of those, the 
framers of the following resolutions, disguise their 
motives as they will, are amongst the foremost. We 





bodies in this country, hae, to all intents and pur- 


cannot believe, however, that they speak the senti- 


ments of the Irish in America generally—if they New-York ; but, 


justice and humanity, condemn, as utterly untenable, | 


Whereas, it is reported that the government of 


and if substantiated, to address Lord Aberdeen; and | 
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do, we blush for our countrymen ; but again we say, |b 
we do not—we caunot believe it—nay, we know to 
the contrary. 

[Here follow the proceedings of a meeting of Irish- 
men in Pottsville, Pa. signed by the officers, in which 
the Irish Address is declared to be a vile fabrication 
—or, if it ‘emanated from the pen of Daniel O Con- 
nell, or from any other source whatever,’ they say 
they ‘cannot find language too strong to censure and 
trent it with the scorn it deserves’! These we have 
already published in the Liberator J 


Alas! alas! that there should have been found a 
single Irishman or descendant of the Emerald Isle 
to take hand, act, or part, in such flimsy, miserable 
resolutions; that Irishmen calling upon Irishmen to 
look on a large-section of our fellow-men—formed 
by the same Creator, destined alike with us for im- 
mortality, but who are persecuted to the death—as 
‘ brethren, ‘as the most tremendous invasion of the 
feelings of Irishmen in America, is to us alike muat- 
ter for grief, indignation, and astonishment. 

Have you, Messrs, O’Connor, Haggerty, and Co. 
—your names tell you to be Irish—so soon forgot- 
ten the rod held over you at home? Have you so! 
soon sided with the oppressor? Alas! how weak 
is human nature—how soon prosperity poisons its 
possessor! F ; ee) 

Yes, we do want the Irish—or, if you like it bet- 
ter, American citizens, who claim Ireland as the 
land of their birth or their forefathers —to look on 
the negroes as their ‘brethren’ We view them in 
that light here; and we feel—we know that, with- 
out miserable perversion of view you should do the 
same. ; 3 

But you are not satisfied with denouncing the 
sentiments of the address—though we wish you had 
stated what part of it you considered ‘such a tre- 
mendous invasion of your privileges ’—but you add, 
that you consider it to be ‘a vile fabrication!’ Now, 
do you soberly believe, gentlemen, that we od — 
TIS UN THEN Io NS idee thst Tom ee 
fied of its genuineness as we are; but we are ama- 
zed that you can be so lost to every right feeling as 
to put forth such a sentiment. As, however, it may 
be well you should know something circumstantial 
on this head, we may inform you—as we are in the 
secret—that the Address was carried to the Man- 
sion-house, by two respectable gentlemen, to obtain 
the Lord Mayor’s signature—that he retained it for 
a few hours, and then sent it to them with his name 
and titles attached at full length—that the same 

gentlemen placed it in the hands of the Rev. Tue- 
opaLD Maruew, who, after keeping it by him fora 
day, returned it to one of the gentlemen we have 
before alluded to, with his signature attached, and 
his expression of cordial concurrence with it. As 
for Dr. MappeEn, so warin-hearted is he in the busi- 
ness, that he erased his name from one of the sheets, 
in order that it should appear on the parchment it- 
self; and, in addition to all this, we happen to know 
there are a larger number of signatures of Roman 
Catholic Clergymen than have probably appeared in 
any document for some time. The fact of it is, the 
Irish heart is in the anti s'avery cause; and re- 
monstrances against the ‘especial sin’ of America 
will continue to wax styonger und stronger till the 
vile system is overthrown. 

But why need we waste words on this matter? 
There is no real doubt of the genuineness of the 
Address, either at home or with you. You, gentle- 
men of Pottsville, know it—you feel it to be genu- 
ine; but the pro-slevery spirit has caught some of 
Ireland’s sons in America in its grasp, and they 
wince under the castigation which their infamy de- 
serves—which their dereliction from principle has 
brought upon them. But emphatically we say, we 
do not believe that the bulk of the Irish in America 
have any real sympathy with the Pottsville resolu- 
tions; and emphatically we call upon them, for the 
sake of their name of once Irishmen, of their honor, 
of their love of liberty, of their religion, never to 
cease their anathemas against slavery, till the last 
vestige of it disappears from their adopted land. 





From the Dublin Morning Register. 


forsaken the t seat of American com- 
~_— How it fared with him ‘out West,’ he omits 
to describe; but, he informs us, with graceful ease, 
that, ‘not having any very urgent calls upon him, 
“ust at that time, and having consulted with the} ¢ 
friends of Ireland, he volunteered to come over to} 1 
this country, as it were on a voyage of discovery, to 
see what he could do for her, perhaps having failed 
to do much for himself. The benevolence of this 
teer effort is quite charming. 
ew establish : New-York (for he seems to have 
had enough of the ‘out West,’ or the ‘out West 
enough of him) a mart for the sale of Lrish produce. 
This is, also, very charming. 
vastly renovate our manufactur 


he thinks of .nothing so vulgar,) all true Irishmen 
must rejoice. 


the interest which people in 


Germans there,—men who have como 


for the last four years, he ‘had 
een in business out West? having, for reasons not 


He proposes, he 


He will, no doubt, 
es: and, shonld the 


. prove profitable to himself, (though, of course 


Mr. Whittle is a graphic orator. His account of 
America take in the 


bond-slaves in Ireland, is most touching. Even the 
nand of little 
other Janguage than that of ‘father land,’—deeply 
sympathize with us. A great Repeal “aay ea 
it seems, was held in America ; and, of the oreign- 
ers’ who attended it, Mr. Whittle gives the follow- 
ing information, in terms of affecting and pathetic 
simplicity : 

‘ Some of these foreigners could scarce}) 
sentences consecutively of English ; but they would 
stop in the midst of their discourse, and placing wore 
hands emphatically upon their breasts, they — ( 
exclaim, “ Ah, she is a fine country—her sons are ine 
clever fellows—how I do wish to see her free. 


reely speak two 


We are sure that ‘the clever fellows’ will, one 
and all, feel grateful to both Mr. Whittle and the 
Germans in America. We might, perhaps, have 
suggested that there are ple in America on 
whose condition some of this overflowing zeal for 
freedom might be advantageously and appropriately 
poured, did not Mr. Whittle apprise us, that the 
reat Convention had pradently and patriotically 
resolved to say nothing abvut the * Nigges.’ he 
reason which influenced the Convention 1s remarka- 
ble. Mr. Whittle informs us, that the members 
‘hate sectarianism, and, ‘in their discussion of po- 4 
litical questions, are cautious never to mention the 
name of any denomination whatever’——‘ religion 
they regard as a question between man and his Ma 
ker.’ Fearing, therefore, any ‘misconception,’ they 
have resolved, ‘as ‘riends of [reland and Repeal, 
not to take part in avy abolition movement.’ Relegion 
they look on as a matter between man and his God; 
‘and, for that reason, they will not try to put down 
slavery. They are ‘friends of Ireland and Repeal ; 
and that being so, they will not interfere to try to 
set the Negro free. The wretched and miserable 
impostors! How dare they, whilst they thus throw 
the skirt of their cloak (and a large cloak they re- 
quire to cover their conduct) over slavery at home, 
come to us, prating about freedom, and insulting our 
free country with their paltry and vulgar schemes of 
speculation, or anxiety to cause disaffection in the 
British nation, of which they are jealous? Shame, 
too, and disgrace be upon the Corn Exchange 
squad, who could hail, with ‘clamorous applause,’ a 
man who ventured to stand up, in an [rish Assem- 
bly, and claim credit for having joined in a resolu- 
tion against discussing the question of Negro slave- 
ry in America! 














“COMMUNICATIONS. 


Repeal of the Union. 


Mr. Eniror: 

Although rather an obscure individual, a ¥ la- 
borer, one who gets his living by the sweat of his 
face, like the poor slave, yet free ; but living in a 
part of the country where freedom of thonght, speech 
and action is, in a measure, indulged, [am not un- 
conscious of the great events transpiring throughout 
the world. I see one class, a small band, bound to- 
gether by love to all mankind, moved by Christian 
philanthropy, arising up in behalf of human rights, 
human dignity, aud human emancipation, to rescue 








The Pro-Slavery Spirit---St. Patrick’s Day in 
Washington. 


Our motto is, and ever has been,‘ Let Irishmen 


} 


BRATION OF St. Parrick’s Day in WasiineTon ;’ 
but, alas ! our pleasurable feelings were soon turned 
into sorrow when we came to the following, amongst 
sundry other toasts :— 


* The Irish adopted citizen, ever ready to extend 
the hand of friendship to the oppressed ; they will al- 
so be touund ready to defend their adopted country and 
its institutions trom aggression, whether foreign or 
domestic, come in what shape or whence they may.’ 

*Trishmen and Irishwomen in America, treat the 


ithe prey from the avaricious grasp of the proud op- 

pressor. On the other side are arrayed the oppres- 

sors with whips and despotic penal laws in one 
| hand, and in the other chains and shackles, to bind 
| and keep in subjection their victims, and gags to 
' put down their friends. The war is waxing hotter 
! and hotter, and will increase till one or the other is 
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ry, a8 its framers expected, “tem a sh Min 
tend its limits, and almost desteos - Used, 
dom remained in the free States .. little 
guarantee that liberty that its framers wil ’ 
it not high time to consider the i inteng 
solving this unrighteous connexion? i 
_ How can the South consistently ¢q)) 

sion of the subject of dissolutjoy ge 

longer ago than the 2lst of Feb, jn.) 07"! | 
the New-Orleans papers) a large - BCC Onis | 
four thousand assembled jin New Ors OS ig 
pathize with Ireland; at which) mea %% 
were unanimously passed for the * tay 
union between England and Ireland. Kh, 
meeting, one speaker warmly recommer 1 tbe ay 
jand to take the sword as the ee lity 


the union, which now subsists ert” ‘a 
England ; for which he was highly Fc : 
assembly. ‘This is southern ‘foreign teh] 
During his remarks, the above speaker \ 
worth, said: ‘We do not meet nd take ay : 
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* applied to . 
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Poland cried, we listened to her cries, any! 
When other nations applied to us a 
away. And thall we now abando; | 
struggle with an unequal and mere) 
(Loud cheering.) * # * AQ gt 
appreciate health; the Poor alone ea; 
wealth; and the oppressed can mist a *ppre 
the blessings of freedom? (Cheering “ ee 
he not apply those sentime Ty. 
It is really astonishing t 
anti-slavery, should, like the ‘People’s « 
have such a horror of a dissolution, (, 
think the paper was fully in the interest 4 
holders. It uses the same language oe , 
style as the most rabid southern slavebol 
editor seems to have the sane horror of the» 
that Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky had be "a 
Congress, ‘ The dissolution of the { Thi 4 inf 
lution of slavery.” He said, “It has abel 
mon practice for southern inen to go: he 7 
floor, and say, “Touch this subject, and yoy 
solve this Union as a remedy! ['hei, Asch 
the destruction of the thing they wished lb pe, 
any sensible man would see it! Under, > 
lieves that dissolution would destroy Pi, 
Advocate pretends that it would prolone it my 
The Advocate says, that ‘the dissotution « 
Union would be the greatest curse to ms pa 
elave that could possib!y befal us? | yo. 
ask the editor of the Advocate to state whew 
Union has been a benefit to the slaye. ; 
became a benefit to him? I am for the 
union for liberty, not for slavery, {f the w e 
the Advocate thinks to continue in the Upis 5. 
the South will be a great advantage ty spo, 
then admit Texas into the Union for the * a 
ject. Why not? Wecan have the sane mol 
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union with the slave States. I euess the Ad , 
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urging us to adinit Texas, attempted to mn 
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very’ within it, which we cannot donow, [hs 
think we could then go there, and preach aha 
when we cannot do so in the more fayored 
without being lynched? The infatuation ¢ 
editors of the Advocate is fully equal to te 
Henry A. Wise. I suppose, in discussing ty 
ject of dissolution, its wdolators will raise the o 
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diciary and Legislature of the nation, and most of 
the States. The South have long threatened the 
dissolution of the Union, in order to frighten the 
North to submit to her control. They have suc- 
ceeded, for forty years, to thus frighten the North, 
with their ‘rod of terror,’ to submit to her dictation. 
Now it is time for the North to take her turn, not 
for the -purpose of a sham fight, but in earnest, in or- 
der to preserve what little spirit of liberty is left. 
Can the South complain of this? Self-preservation 
is called by them and others, the ‘first law of na- 
ture.” Jt appears that the South have made use of 
the Union to sustain slavery, and that they value it 
for no other purpose. According to their own story, 
they would not, in the first place, enter into the 
Union, without the other States agreeing to guaran- 
tee slavery to them, and using the Union to support 





slaves as your equals.’ Such is the abolition precept. 
What says St. Paul? ‘Slaves obey your masters in 
all things—masters provide for your slaves.’ 


There is also another toastin which they speak of 
the abolitionists as having ‘ consigned to the flames 
the ladies’ convent in Boston’—(a thing they were 
as innocent of as the child unborn—they have been 
grievously perseeuted themselves,) of having ‘raised 
the negro wench to be the white man’s consort,’ and of 
‘having cherished the depraved and fugitive blacks ;* 
and hunted away what we call the demon slave- 
holders who pursued them—but whom they dignify 
by the name of the * persecuted and crushed white 
Montgomery guards. 

It is not our intention to go into much length in 
refutation of those foul resolutions or sentiments; 
but we must emphatically protest against the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of our patron saint being 
made the occasion for so utterly prostituting the 
name of Ireland at the footstool of American slave- 
ry. There is no mistake as to the tenor of those 
resolutions—they were evidently intended as an of- 
fering to the Moloch of the southern ‘ peculiar insti- 
tutions’—and, emphatically, we say, ‘Perish the 
recollection of Ireland in America--let her name 
never be whispered from North to South, from East 
to West of that vast republic, rather than that it 
should in any way be yoked to the car of slave- 
ry!’ Itis, indeed, inexpressibly painful and dis- 
gusting to think that any, bearing even an Irish 
name, should so lower themselves as to attempt, by 
a perversion of scripture, to justify slavery—to 
bring in the name of one whom we deeply rever- 
ence as one of the most eminent followers of hi- 
Divine Master—Saint Paul—as the apologist of a 
system as atrocious-—as wicked as ever the world 
witnessed: even the tearing away of a people, once 
as free as we are, from their beloved country—from 
every tender or endeared recollection, and then set- 
ting the iron heel of oppression upon them! 

Bat our object is not so much to censure as to 
seek to draw those who have so grievously departed 
from their principles back to the genuine apprecia- 
tion of liberty. And we beseech you, our country- 
men, never again to sell yourselves to any purtici- 
pation in the dreadful yoke of southern despotism. 
Remember that a greater than St. Paul has declared 
that * Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even soto them. Remember, too, that it is 
deciared of all men, that their Creator made them 
‘a little lower than the angels, and armed them 
with glory and honor, and gave them dominion 
over all the things of the earth, Remember—mark 
well, we emphaticully impress upon you—there is 
nothing in those declarations about the color of the 
skin! The janguage applies to all men—to white 
as well as black—all are alike created by Him—all 
destined alike to meet together in Heaven—all 
created for immortality! We call, then, upon our 
countrymen in America to remember that whet we 
are still struggling for is equal liberty for all, ir- 
respective of creed, color, orclime. We want them 
to aid in the abolition of slavery—to raise the slave 
to a common platform of liberty with theinselves, 
to let the oppressed go free, and break every yoke ! 





From the Belfast Northern Whig of April 23. 
The Repeal Association. 


We notice this society, mainly for the pur- 
pose of paying proper respect to the speech, at 
its last meeting, of a Mr. Whittle, an American citi- 
zen, but a gentleman who claims kindred with some 
inhabitants of the north of Ireland. Mr. Whittle 





ple in this soil of freedom. 


the system. Such being the case, it is high time to 
consider the propriety of cutting loose from such 
tyrannical masters, and governing ourselves, It is 
high time to consider the propriety of our forefath- 
ers thus binding their posterity by such an unholy 
alliance. 
It appears that, at the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, the North wished to insert a clause for the ab- 
olition of slavery. This the South resisted, and 
would. not come into the Union with such a proviso. 
The North gave it up, for the sake of the Union. 
Better that the South had remained out of the Union 
to this time, than such an unholy alliance as Liber- 
ty and Slavery. It appears, moreover, that the fra- 
mers and signers of the Constitution expected that 
slavery would come to an end in a few years; so 
they limited their importatious to the year 1808. 
Mr. Slade, of Vermoyt, in his place in Congress, 
Jan. 1840, in his speech, says : 
‘Whoever will look into the period when the Con- 
stitution was formed, will find that it was then the 
universal expectation—an expectation excited by 
the slave States themselves, especially by Virginia 
and Maryland—that slavery would, at no distant 
ay, be abolished by their own legislation. Aboli- 
tion, as I have already estimated, and will now 
show, was emphatically the spirit of those times. 
Slavery was regarded as a doomed institution—as 
destined to be of ‘few days, and declared to be 
‘full of evil” It was considered and treated as a 
dangerous intruder, that was ailowed, from necessi- 
ty, to hold, temporarily, as a tenant of sufferance, 
but by no means to be permitted to enjoy a_fee sim- 
This feeling pervaded 
the country ; it pervaded the Convention that formed 
the Constitntion, and must necessarily have formed 
an essential element in the compromise which led to 
its adoption. 

‘Anti-slavery was the prevalent feeling of the 
revolution. With its first breath, this nation drew 
in an abhorrence of slavery in every form. The co- 
lonial policy of the mother country, by which it had 
deen introduced, was the subject of alinost univer- 
sal execration. It was then held to be‘ self-evident, 
that all men were ‘created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, lib 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ "he great truth 
—not slavery—was regarded as ‘the corner-stone of 
oui republican edifice. 

{n looking into the history of affairs before, at, 
and after the formation of the Constitution, I tind it 
was the general opinion among the sages that form- 
ed it, that slavery would soon come to anend; hence 
the word slave or slavery was not inserted in that in- 
strument. Luther Martin, of Maryland, a member 
of the convention that formed the Constitution of the 
United States, said: 


‘We ought to authorize the General Government 
to wake such regulations as shall be thought advan- 
tageous for the gradual abolition of slavery, and the 


emancipation of the slaves which are already in the 
States. 


Judge Wilson of Pennsylvania, one of the conven- 
tion thot framed the Constitution, said, in the Penn- 
sylvania convention that ratified it: 

‘I consider the clause (that relating to the slave 
trade) as laying the foundation for banishing slavery 
out of the country, * * * The new States 
which are to be formed will be under the control of 
Congress in this particular, and slaves will never be 
introduced among them. It presents us with the 
pleasing prospect, that the rights of mankind -will be 
acknowledged and established throughout the Union.’ 





seems to be a speculative and roving gentleman. 
According to his own account, he had resided in 


In the Virginia convention of 1787, Mr. Mason, 


nezzar, cast those who will not worship it 
midst of a burning fiery furnace’ But! 
will come out without having ‘a hair of | 
singed, Yours for the slave, 
ISAAC STEARN 
Mansfield, May 23d, 1842. 
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A New Movement. 
Mr. Garnrisox : 

The following ‘ Letter’ to the women of thes 
was composed by a committee of the Fssex( 
Women's A nti-Slavery Conference. Several | 
dred copies have been struck off in circular lor 


some of them are already on their way. By opal 


it into the Liberator you will confer a favor on am 
ber of friends : f 


Dear Mapam: 
Will you pardon this letter for the sake of ® 
motive which prompts it? Strangers thougl © 
are, In one sense, from whom it comes, yet 1 1% 
er sense they cannot be so considered, ure 
try, our ancestry, our language, our religion, 
ture destiny is that of yours, and that of 0! 
ity is bound up with yours, and our peace, 
than your own, is endangered by the est 
SLAVERY. The very word is one which your 
men have declared shall not be uttered at! 
with a view to its extinction. But we ar 
ticians. We deprecate any interference "i ” 
subject on the part of the North, but that bei 
appeal, that urgent entreaty which cannot!” 
response in the hearts of women, when wouet” 
ture to give it utterance. There 1s surely ®” 
that we should urge you to take action on 
ject by a picture of the character ana ev!" 
ry, all horrible alike, whether the subject "* 
sidered morally, physically, or commercit:!~ 
what we KNow, you FEEL, and are tleretor 
able than ourselves to portray. om 
Permit us earnesily to bescech you to «o""" 
you lies for the extinction of slavery. We*™ 
ly believe that the wowen of the South son” 
effect it. By constant testimony and Tabor 
it, conversation with their fathers, usal 
ers and friends, by petitioniug their vario’' 
astical and legislative bodies, how muc! * 
done. — 
One thing, though al] the powers of Ciiurcs” 
State were against you, is entirely 19 J) 
hands. We would most solemnly adjure 1°" 
member that no earthly power call COMP Ta 
HOLD A SLAVE, and that it is therefore" ae: ' 
power at any moment to absolve your °"" 
from the guilt. We know what it wi) 0" 
do so. It is nut without experiment o ® 
that we have taken our present position, 8°" 
the North been implicated with the Sout, 4 
of slavery; and we know whiat your r= 
must be, if you testify against it Yet “ 
to doso, You may lose your fortunes, but?" 
save your country ; you may alienate se on of 18 
friends, but you will secure the appro%* fon st! 
God. The world may be at war vere, 
but you will enjoy exceeding peace i 
souls. ‘The words of your Saviour a "- 
are none who give up houses, oF 1ANO% 
for His sake and that of His gospe! 0 8" oy 
but shall receive here a thousand oy al 
world to come, life everlasting. It on no if, ? 
ous satisfaction in time, and throug? M6 "a 
have saved your land from the final al! ig 
consequence of slavery—insurrectio®s s 


e 


saved a inuititude of souls from Weir” 
your example would aid to do. — + rue aot 
* a s] 

For the sake, then, ofall that !s eg bo jet 
ly, forthe sake of all that is valuable ic 
after, bear your faithful testimony xy 
that you may at least clear your own” 4, 

Praying God to strengthen you se sane 
in doing His will, an ussociaion ie whe 2m 
sex County, Massachusetts, forme: ares 1 
of slavery, have taken leave thus to nity 
With their best wishes for the prov ratkt 
common country, and its speedy eel" 
the sin which so fearfully endangess 
I am, in their behalf, 
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sen-tree. Instead of holding it up for im*tation, or as 
a case full of encouragement to the friends of peace, 
Judge Jay should have referred to it fur a far different 
purpose. He speaks of the foreign slave trade as if it 
were extinct; but, surely, he 
the fact, that it is carried on to as great an extent now, 
as it was in the days of the benevolent men to whom 
he alludes. Looking at his anti-slavery profession, 
we are surprised to read the following paragraph in 
his work 


‘ Wilberforce and his associates were, from the 


first, fully sensible of the cruelty and injustice of 


West India slavery; yet they forbore taking any 


measures for its removal till they had accomplished | 


the abolition of the slave trade; being well assured 
that, by pursuing both objects at the same time, they 
would excite a combined opposition that would prove 
insurmountable.’ 

Now, this we pronounce a most extraordinary pane- 
gyric upon a fatal compromise with oppression, com- 
ing as it does from the lips of an American abolition- 
ist in the year 1842!! The course pursued by * Wil- 
berforce and his associates’ might have been pursued 
fur ages, and, instead of suppressing or jn the slightest 
manner crippling either the slave trade or slavery, it 
What 


though they were ‘well assured” that they could not 


would have only ‘gendered to bondage.’ 


properly mecdle with both cause and errect at the 
sume time, and se come to the conclusion to let the 
cause alone—are we, in this age of light, with the ex- 
perience of fifty years to admonish us, to eulogize or 
to imitate their example? Are we wrong in aiming 
our blows at slavery and the slave trade together, or 
in maintaining that the trade can be annihilated oniy 


by destroying the market? What though the doctrine 


of immediate emancipation has superseded that of 


gradualisin— te char wo ve 


those who inculeated the latter, and rejected the for- 


mer? The principles, the doctrines, the measures of | 


‘ Wilberforce and his associates’ were all defective. 
Shall the friends of peace be advised to adopt them for 
the promotion of their sacred enterprise ? Because 
any attempt to exact all that justice demands, and all 
that humanity claims, will ‘quicken into new vigor 
the prejudices of the community,’ shall we compro- 
mise with oppression in order to avoid an uproar ? 


But Judge Jay ia 


‘Wilberforce and his associates,” in another particu- 


unfortunate in his reference to 


ti : ; ane 
lar. He is for preserving peace in a way ‘that will! 
shock no prejudice,’ that requires no reformation in| 


the * corrupt passions and propensities of mankind,’ | 


and that is ‘in accordance with the selfish dictates of | 


worldly policy.’ Now, defective as was the course 


pursued by the early friends of the African race, in 
England, it nevertheless created a mighty bubbub 
among the West India proprietors, and among the 
British merchants who were carrying on the African 
slave trade. Clarkson narrowly escaped with his life, 
and Wilberforce was denounced as a madman and fa- 
natic! All England was violently agitated by the dis- 
cussion of the subject, notwithstanding the fatal con- 
cessions that were made by those whio, at that period, 
sincerely but blindly espoused the cause of bleeding 
humanity. War, Judge Jay declares, is at least as 
great an evil as the slave trade or intemperance. 
‘Wakstill extends bis bloody sceptre over the nations 
of the earth, and is still dooming countless multitudes 
to slaughter.’ And yet he thinks that this demon 
may be dethroned, and Lis sceptre broken, without 
any moral change on the part of mankind, or disturb- 
ing the passions and prejudices of cis ilized society !! 
Behold a miracle indeed! And how is this to be per- 
formed? O, by the legerdemain of * worldly policy,’ 
by interfering with no military preparations, by a plan 
adapted to the existing state of the world! ! Can any 
Or, 


more ridiculous scheme devised to subdue a world ly- 


thing be more rational ? rather, Was ever a 
ing in wickedness ? 

* Let us recollect,’ says our author, ‘the anti-slave- 
ry societies of Great Britain, and the temperance so- 
cietivs of America, and believe that the blessings of 
Heaven may also descend upon the humble labors of 
Peack Socirties.” Yes, we may thus believe, but 
only on condition that the peace societies are as radi- 
cally sound in principle, aud as interpid in action, as 
ave the temperance and anti-slavery societies. But 
this is not the case. THE ONLY CURE FOR WAR 
IS NON-RESISTANCE TO INJURIES. War is 
not confined to nations, but may be waged on a small 
as well as on a large scale. Slavery is slavery, though 
not more than a single victim be held in servile chains. 
War is war, though not more than two individuals be 
Non- 


resistance is to the violence that is in the werld, 


arrayed in deadly bhosiility against each other. 


what tee-totalism is to intemperance, ur immediate 


emancipation to slavery. Nothing short of this car 
secure peace on earth, and good will to men. 

Referring to what the apostles, and Luther, and the 
friends of temperance and anti-slavery Lave affected, 
Judge Jay says—* These mighty changes, be it recol- 
lected, [we will not forget it !] have been aecomplish- 
ed Ip solely by THe ExHiBitioy or TRUTH, and 
by bold and perscrering appeals tu the CONSCIENCE and 
the uNpeRsTaNDING.” This is true. But were they 
accomplished without shocking any of the prejudices 
of the people—without producing great excitements 
—without causing the devil tu come down in great 
wrath, on account of the shortness of his time ? How 
then, can Judge Jay hope to chain the War Demon, 
and scatter bis forces to the winds, without conflict- 
ing with human prejudices and passions, and by de- 
clining to meddle with the consciences and the mili- 
tary preparations of a life-taking people ? 

The work before us is remarkable for its inconsist- 
encies, on the ground of principle and argument, 
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| Alas! the sou/s as well as 
bodies of men are sacri- 
j ficed in every campaign.’ 

‘In the policy of na- 
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wisdom of mar is foolish- 
vess with God, and upon 
few maxims of world y 
| wisdom has Providence 
more indelibly impressed 
the stamp of folly and 
of falsehood.’ 

‘In vain might moral- 
ists and philanthropists 
have declaimed for ages 
on the evils of derunken- 
ness, had nv temperance 
sooiety been formed till 
all mankind were ready 
to adopt a pledge of total 
abstinence But what 
means shall we use ? The 
same by which the com- 
meree im human beings 
was abolished, and which 
are now driving intempe 
rance from the earth—vol- 
untary associations, the 
pulpit, and the press. Let 
the friends of peace co n- 
| centrate their exertions im 
| yeace socicties--let the 
ministers of the Prince of 
peace inculcate universal 
love, and call upon their 
searers to engage in this 
| blessed work ; and det the 
| press proclaim, throwgh- 
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United States would nev- 
er again take arms to re- 
pel invasion or to enforce 
their rights, would only 
qnicken into new vigor 
the military prejudices of 
the community. Let us 
then inquire, whether a 
mode for preserving peace 
may not be devised that 
will shock no prejudice, 
aud excite no reasonable 
alarm.’ 

* How is the experiment 
to be made? Certainty, 
in the way least likely to 
excite alarm and opposi- 
tion.’ 

*Letit be remembered, 
the plan we propose vio- 
lates no principle of hu- 
man nature, and is found- 
ed not on any supposed 
reformation in the pas- 
sions and propensities of 
mankind, but upon obvi- 
ous principles of national 
policy, deduced from rea- 
son and experience, and 
susceptible of the plaines? 
demonstration. It is a 
plan a apted to the exist- 
ing state of civilized soci- 
ety, and accommodated to 
the passions and prejudices 
by which that sectety is in- 
fluenced. It is, indeed, 
perfectly consistent with 
the precepts of Christian- 
ity, but it is also in aceord- 
ance with the seljish dic 
tates of worldly policy. iT 
INTERFERES WITH 
NO MILITARY PRE- 
PARA‘TIONS, end it of- 
fends no prejudice (') of 
the most ultra advoeate of 
pucific principles.’ 


Here are two faces, bevond all dispute, as opposite 


in their features and complesion as creative power 
ean fashicn them! Let the reader carefully peruse 
will see that all war is 


branded as criminal and retributive—that it is no bet- 


the first colamn, and he 


ter than duelling—that, be the object fur which it is 
waged good or bad, it invariably sacrifices the souls 
as well as the bodies of men—that its sinfulness, ia | 
all. cases, is vo be as faithfully enforced by the friends | 
of peace, vad the teachers of Christianity, as is the 
rum-traftie or slavery—that the same course is to be 
pursued for the overthrow of war, as that which is 
‘driving intemperance from the earth "—and that a 
vigorous resistance should be made to ‘this remorse- 
less tyrant,’ come what may. Nay, more—he will 
find that military musters, martial titles, the army 
and navy,—without which, the American government 
could not enforce a single law, and upon which it re- 
lies for safety and efliciency,—are all ranked among 
the works of darkness, and reprobated as at war with 
the spirit of our holy religion. Judge Jay here occu- 
pies the * ultra’ ground of non-resistance. 

Let the second column be as carefully perused by 
the inquirer after truth, and he will be astonished to 
find that ‘the right of self-defence,’ by carnal wea- 
pons, is conceded to individuals and nations—that 
military power may be lawfully used in enforcing obe- 
dience to the laws—that it is possible for a nation to 
fight in ‘aecordance with the strictest principles of 
Christianity’—that it is criminal to engage in war 
when it is not unavoidable—that to call for the sup- 
pression of the army and navy, and military schools 
and parades, would do incomparably more harm than 
good—and that the plan which is proposed to exter- 
minate wars is to be so congenial with the prejudices, 
passions and propensities of mankind, as to excite no 
alarm or opposition !!! 

We caution the reader to give no heed to what is 
uttered in the second column, but to receive and act 
upon all the truths which are contained in the first; 


Dinner (celebration of the Irish anniversary) and 
sentiment. 
Thou wilt see that the Dublin Morning Register and 


some other indications of pro-slavery 


the Dablin Monitor have commented on these dis- 
graceful proceedings as they deserve; and J trust the 
next packet will waft you the strong voice of O'Con- 
NELL, acknowledging fs acts, and making those who 
have stood under the garb of republicanism, to aim a 
foul blow at the cause of freedom, hide their dimin- 
I have not % moment's time 
to add more, except to give you another word of en- 
couragement in the cause. 


ished deeds in shame. 


Affectionately thine, 
RICHARD ALLEN. 


Hibernian Anti-Slavery Society. 
Commirtrre Rooms, 8 Anglesea street. 

Ata meeting of the Committee, held 20th of April, 
1842, it was resolved, 

Ist. That we have heard, with a feeling of mingled 
sorrow and indignation, that some portion of our 
countrymen now resident in America, have not only 
declined to respond to our appeal to aid the abolition 
ists in their righteous endeavors, but have questioned 
the genuineness of the Anti-Slavery Address from Ire 
land, bearing the signatures of 69,000 of their country- 
men and countrywomen. 

2d. That we cannot believe such unworthy action 
ean extend further than to afew, who have become 
tainted with the accursed spirit of slavery ; and that 
we eall on all who really cherish the spirit of liberty, 
to brand the conduct of their reprobate countrymen 
as it deserves. 

3d. That we do not for a moment believe, that any 
individual in Ameriea really questions the genuine- 
ness of the Address; but that ‘we HEREBY avreur- 
TICATE HE GENUINENESS OF THE pocuMENT, and 
its siguatures, (a large portion of which were obtain- 
ed through the Repeal Associaiion,) and especially do 
we vouch for those of DANIEL O'CONNELL, 'THE- 
OBALD MATHEW, and DOCTOR MADDEN, 
—that we declare, on their behalf, that they signed 
said document knowingly and approvingly ; and we 
need only refer to O'Connell's numerous addresses to 
show that he has repeatedly spoken against American 
slavery iu still more denunciatory language. 

JAMES HAUGHTON, Chairman. 

Ricnakp Aten, Secretary 





Read, and Inwardly Digest. 

We call the special attention of all our readers to 
the correspondence which oceupics our * Refuge of 
Oppression,’ between the pastor and members of the 
South Congregational Church in) Middletown, Con- 
necticut, and the Governor of Missouri, in regard to 
the pardon of Alanson Work, formerly a member of 
that church, and one of the three students who have 
been sentenced to hard labor in the Missouri Peniten- 
tiary for fourteen years, for the horrible crime of aid- 
ing slaves to escape from their chains into Canada !— 
The letter of the Middletown church is feeble and 
servile in its tone, and concedes that these three in- 
trepid martyrs to the cause of liberty were misled ¢ by 
a mistaken sense of duty’! If the Governor should 
pardon Work, it is assumed that, fur that act of 
‘clemency,’ he would secure a place in the kingdom 
ofheaven! The reply of the Governor is a capital 
speciinen of slaveholding humanity, honesty and pie- 
ty! The democratic blackguardism of the Washing- 
ton Globe, which precedes this correspondence, is 
not the least edifying part of this extraordinary affair. 








The Revolutionary War. 

We have commenced, on our last page, the publi- 
cation of a discourse, entitled * A Moral Review of 
the Revolutionary War; or some of the evils of that 
event considered '"—for the delivery of which the au- 
thor, Sylvester Judd, was dismissed as chaplain of the 
The historical 
facts which it reveals, in regard to the revolutionary 
war, are stated without excitement or declamation, 
and demonstrate that war to have been conducted, on 
our side of the question, at the sacrifice of the great 
principles of justice and humanity. We wish that 


Maine House of Representatives! 





and we respectfully ask our esteemed friend Jay to re- | 
view the positions which he has taken, and to give us 
a work which will make the demons of the pit how] | 
with agony, and ‘the ransomed of the Lord’ shout for | 
joy. *How long halt ye between two opinions? If 
the Lord be God, fUllow him; but if Baal, then fol- 
low him.’ 





Anniversary Week. 

The present week is an uncommonly busy one for 
Boston. Various benevolent and religious bodies are 
holding their anniversaries, and laying their plans 
for future operations. 

The Massachusetts Abolition Society (new organi- 
Marlboro’ 
Chupeton Tuesday—the audience was not large. At 


zation) held its annual meeting in the 


its business meeting, we understand, only some twen- 
ty or thirty The So- 
ciety is in debt tothe amount of five thousand dollars. 


individuals were present. 


It has received into its treasury, and from subscrip- 
tions to the Emancipatur, during the past year, up- 
wards of eight thousand dollars. 

The New-England Anti-Slavery Convention met 
at the Chardon-Street Chapel on Tuesday, and re- 
mained in session up to the time our paper went to 
press. The number of delegates was large, and the 
proceedings have been of a most interesting charac- 
ter. ‘Ihe topic that has been chiefly under conside 
ration relates to ‘ the strongest enslaving influence ' of 
the country, which, it is affirmed, is ‘the prevalent 
religion of the country, falsely called Christianity. 





millions of copies of this discourse might be multiplied, 
and scattered in all parts of our land. It cannot fail 
greatly to subserve the cause of gospel peace, and ef- 
fectually to silence those who have demanded an ex- 
emption from christian condemnation, of the revola- 
tionary struggle of 1776. It shows that, from its very 
nature, every war must involve the violation of every 


moral duty, and the rejection of christianity. 





Terrible Death.—The Eaton Register states that on 
the Isth inst. a young man named Thomas J. Clarke, 
who was employed in Killough’s steam saw mill in 
Preble county, got entangled in the fly-wheel, and 
was instantly torn and crushed to pieces—a part of 
his head and one arm being thrown several feet from 
the body. Mr. Clarke was formerly a resident of Per- 
rysville, Indiaua. 


Lightning.—We learn from the Belknap Gazette, 
that the Louse of Isaiah Jolinson, in Sandwich, N. H 
was strack by lightning on the evening of the Ist inst. 
Mr. Johnson at the ume was leading his horse be- 
tween the house and barn. ‘The horse was knocked 
down, a dog was hilled, and all the family in the 
house were knocked down. The house was set on 
fire, and there was but just time to save the family 
before the whole house was enveloped in flames. 
None of the family were materially injured, but the 
house and its entire contents were consumed. 


The Shawneetown Republican says that there is a 
fierce excitement raging at present in Gallatin county, 
Illinois, against free people of color. The excitement 
has arisen from the organization of a body of men 
called Regulators, whose avowed object is to foree all 
negroes, Without respect to age, sex, cohdition or 
character, to leave the county. 


on board Greek ships. 

From a communication made to the budget com- 
mittee, it appears that the expense of constructing the 
new harbor at Algiers will amount to from 20 to 25 
millions of franes. 

The papers announce the deathof Marshal Claasel, 
Count Davoust, and Marshal Moncey. The latter 
was in the 90th year of his age. 

Death of General Scott. This distinguished vete- 
ran, who was the oldest officer in the British army, 
died yesterday, ut his residence, Malleney House.— 
He was in the 97th year of his age, having been born 
in the eventful 1745, and appeared to be tn his usual 
heattii on the day preceding his death, which was 
quite sudden. [Kdivburgh paper. 

Sir James Jelf died recently at Christ Church Cot- 
tage, Oxford, in his 79th year. 

Sir Charles Bell also died recently at Hallon Hall, 
near Worcester, where he was staying on a visit to 
dinner, 

A severe form of the influenza continues to prevail 
to an alarming extent in London, and a great many 
have died of it. Some cases presented features of the 
disease which were never ne observed. 

Some excitement existed at Oxford. University, in 
consequence of two of the Professors having em- 
braced Popery. 

As an evidence ef the increase of crime in England, 
it is stated that no less than eighty-four persons are 
on trial at the Preston Eastern Sessions. 

The number of unemployed poor at Paisley, ac- 
cording to the last accounts made up, was 13,327— 
being an increase upon the last previous account. 

‘he steamship Dutchess of Sutherland was lost 
on the 25th, by running upon the Maplin sands, near 
the Nore. No lives lost. She was-one of the largest 
steamships trading between Londen and. Scotland. 

The Chartists have caused an immense petition, 
said to have been signed by 3,317,702 persons, tu be 
presented to the House of Commons. 

The Dublin Evening Mail mentions the case of a 
child who died there not long since in consequence 
of wounds inflicted by a gamecock. 

The Duke of Wellington, who has just completed 


his 73d year, is about to retire from public life. * 
Dersler ——& seopors prevailed i Destiny oer thew Lot, 


of April, said to be founded on letters from Moscow, 
that the Schah of Persia had marched against Herat 
at the head of 60,000 mien; and further, that the Rus- 
sian government bad furnished a.subsidy of 2,000,000 
rubles, in order to enable tha Schah to effect this 
movement. 

The Acadia brought 12,000 letters, and 8 bags of 
newspapers. 





Latest From Vexas.—The packet ship New. York 
arrived at N Orleans on the 5th inst., bringing news 
from Galveston to the 2d inst. 

Commodore Moore had arrived in that city with 
the ship of war Austin, and the schooners San An- 
tonio aud San Bernard. Thomas Lubeck, Esq., one 
of the Santa Fe prisoners, arrived by the same ves- 
sel. 

Santa Anna had embodied 35,000 troops destined 
for Texas add Yucatan, and purchased two vessels at 
Vera Cruz for transports. Rumor says, that the whole 
number of troops embodied, was between 50 and 60, 
000. ‘The Catholic Priests have loaned to Santa An- 
na $15,000,000, He has also made a forced loan of 
80,000 doubloons from the Priests of Puebla, to pro- 
cure from england two iron steamers. Com. Moore 
thinks there is no doubt of this fact, and, expects the 
Mexican fleets to blockade the ports.of Texas some 
time in June. A determined spirit seems to actuate 
the Texians. They have no doubt of a successful is- 
sue. Gen. Houston and his Cabinet are at Houston. 
He is firmly bent on carrying into execution his design 
of invading Mexico. 

The Government of ¥ucatan have suspended the 
monthly stipend due the Texian navy, fur want of 
funds. They are determined to carry on the war 
against Mexico at every hazard. Commodore Moore 
has given that government the highest satisfaction by 
ihe services of the Navy. ‘There are now two brigs 
and two schooners of their own, under Com. Sarazan, 
out on a crnize off the Mexican coast. 

‘The Congress of Yucatan was convened on the 17th 
ultimo, and granted extraordinary powers to the Presi- 
dent, on the 19th, in case of invasion. 





Messrs. Srepuens. anp. Catnerwoop.—We learn 
by a gentlaman from Central America, that Messrs. 
Stephens and Casherwood had been for several weeks 
busily occupied among the ruins of Uxmal, and had 
been compelled to leave a few. weeks previously to 
his departure, in consequence of illness. 

We also learn that these ruins belong to Don Sime- 
on Pean, whose Hacienda our travellers made their 
head quarters, and by whomthey were authorized to 
remove any portion of the ruins they thought proper. 
Under this authority, they had collected and forwar- 
ded to the coast, a large quantity of the sculpture, 
together with the identical lintal of wood about which 
Mr. Stephens speaks in his book as being beautifully 
sculptured, and in a remarkable state of preservation 
—N. Y. Cour. & Enq. 





Horriste Deata.—We understand a slave belon- 
ing to the Nashville Railroad Company, came very 
suddenly to his untimely end in a heart rending and 
shocking manner. : 

We understand the managers of the road have in- 
vented and fixed upon the cars a large scythe, to keep 
down the grass on the margin of the road, and that 
yesterday morning it was put on without previ- 
ously warning the workmen of it, aud the consequence 
was, that one of the slaves of the Company was lite- 
rally cut and mangled to pieces, when the cars swept 
past them.—[N. O. Bulletin. 





Turee Pirsons Drowsep.—On Sunday before last 
a Frenehmen and his wife, and a gentleman who was 
their friend, were drowned in attempting to go on 
board the ferry boat running from Algiers across the 
Mississippi to. New Orleans) The woman made a 
step to go on board as the boat was leaving, but un- 
furtunately missed ber foothold and fell into the river, 
carrying her husband along with her. The friend, 
either with the view of saving them, or actuated by 
the excitement of the moment, stepped into the water, 
and all three were drowned. 





Emancipation in the French Colonies —The Paris 
Moniteur publishes a return of the negroes emancipat- 
ed in the rent Colonies from the close of 1830 an- 
til 1842, from which it results that their number was 








ock more than 6000 persons, and. had. preached over 
1100 funeral sermons.! 


The Cashier of the Union Bank at Boston, has re- 
ceived through the post office $1000 enclosed in an 
envelope, indicating that the same is to make good to 
the bank a loss occasioned by an error of one of its 
tellers several years since. 


Upwards of 9,000 citizens of Baltimore have signed 
a memorial to Congress, in favor of sustaining Amer- 
ican Industry ; length of memorial 56 yards. 


There is a cow being exhibited in Boston at the 
present time, of the age of six years, which weighs 
three thousand pounds; and a hog, two years old, 
weighing fourteen hundred pounds, 


The first Episcopal clergyinan ordained in this 
country is still alive, and passed through this city a 
few days ago, on a journey to Buffalo. He is ninety- 
one years old. ‘ 


The New York papers are full of the particulars of 
the most disgraceful and astounding frauds perpetrat- 
ed at the recent charter election in that city. 


Jehn Graham, recently convicted of murder, at Ith- 
ica, was-executed by hanging in that place on the 5th 
inst. He stoutly maintained his innocence to the 
last. 





DIED—In this city, on. the 16th inst. Miss Eliza 
F. Holden, of Shirley, Mass. aged 19. In health she 
was.a devoted Christian, never ashamed to speak of 
her Saviour; and in sickness, when reason was not 
dethroned, she expressed an earnest desire to depart, 
and be with Christ. 


Life's duty done, us sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While earth and heaven combine to say, 
* How blest the righteous when he dies !' 








Anti-Slavery Fair in Providence. 

At an annual meeting of the Providence Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society, held April 20th, 1842, it was 
voted to hold.a sale, at the time of the annual meeting, 
in November next, the proceeds to be appropriated to 
sustain the operations.of the Rhode Island Anti-Sla 
very Socicty. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee to 
issue a circular to the anti-slavery women of this 
State, appealing to them for assistance. We do this 
in all confidence that our call will meet with a joyous 
response from all who love the holy cause of freedom. 
We affectionately ask your active co-operation, your 
sympathy, and your counsel. 
the ery of the southern bondman, and whose spirits 
are made willing, come up to the work with cheerful 
hearts and ready hands. We hope to hear, soon as 
possible, from all to whom this circular may come, 
and to be informed what can. probably be done by. so- 
cieties and individuals. Will hot every town and 
village in the State furnish a table, and send up of ita 
untiring and true-hearted, to superintend the sale of 
its articles? Meantime, rest assured that our own 
most vigorous exertions shall not be wanting, by way 
of preparing for the oceasion, and any information 
concerning our operations will be cheerfully given, 
whenever requested. Address, Lucinda Wilmarth, 
14 1-2 Westminster, street, Providence, R. I. 

ANNA T. FAIRBANKS, 
MARY R. CLARKE, 
FRANCES APLIN, 
LORANA BIGNELL, 
SARAH R, SMITH, 
LUCINDA WILMARTH. 











Let all who have heard 





EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW- 

HAMPSHIRE ANTILSLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The eighth annual meeting of the New-Hampshire 
Anti Slavery Society will be helden at the Town 
Hall in Concord, commencing on Thursday, June 3, 
at 10 o’cloek, furenoon, and continue two days, or 
more—at which atu are made welcome to attend, 
without distinetion of age or sex—whether friendly or 
opposed to the immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation of the slave. 

Brothers Amos Wood, Jolin B. Chandler and John 
R. French, will act asa Committee of Arrangements. 


ALBE_ CADY, Rec. Sec. 





ELD. NATHANIEL PAUL. 


The writings, addresses, &c. of Eld. Paul have 
been collected and arranged for publication, with a 
Biography by Mrs. Ann Paul. The work will be 
comprised in abdut 250 pages duodecimo, illustrated 
with engravings. Ptice to subscribers 75 cents sin- 
gle, $6 50 per dozen—bound neatly in muslin. The 
work is put low to bring it within the reach of Mr. 
Paul's friends generally. About one hundred copies 
are subscribed for in Albany, and’ a number in other 
places. 

The work will go to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers shall be received. 

A liberal discount will be made to those who pur- 
chase not less than fifty. 

ABEL BROWN, Publisher. 

Albany, May 18, 1542. 





NOTICE. 
¢: The subscriber would respeectfally inform his nu- 
merous friends in the United States, that he is about 


q changing his residence from Toronto to the Western | 


District of Canada, for the purpose of founding a 
Manual Labor Institution, and that his post office ad- 
dress will hereafter be, ‘Dawn Mills, County of 
Kent, Western District, Canada,’ where letters, pa- 
pers, packages, boxes, &e , will be gratefully receiv- 
ed. eens from the East slvuld be sent by the way 
of Buffalo and Detroit. HIRAM WILSON. 

Hamilton, Jan 24, 1842. 

N. B” All Anti-Slavery and — newspapers, 
friendly to the Canada Mission, will please copy the 
above notice. H. Ww. 
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MAGNIFICENT PAINTING. 
DESCENT FROM THE CROSS! 

HIS truly splendid pictura, afte * cele- 
Tested paint in ‘Antwerp "Cathedral, will “a 
time, AT CONCERT HALL. oe 


on the corner of Court and Hanover stree 

Opposite Winthrop Hall. ceed 
lours of Exhibition, from 8 A.M. till 9 P. M. 

Single tickets 25 cents; tickets for the season, 50 

cents. Children under 10, 12 1-2 cents, 








In Martinique 21,113 
In Guadaloupe H,53t 
In French Guiana 1,739 
In Bourbon 4,075 

Total 38,517 


3” Schools with their teachers admitted at reason- 
able rates. istf May 20. 
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POETRY. 





From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Ob, Thou! who fling'st so fair a robe 
Of clouds around the hills untrod— 
Those mountain pillars of the Globe, 
W hose peaks sustain thy throne, oh God! 
All glittering round the sunset skies, 
Their fleecy wings are lightly furled, 
As if to shade from mortal eyes 
The glories of yon upper world ; 
There, while the evening star upholds, 
In one bright spot, their purple folds, 
My spirit lifts in silent prayer; 
For Thou, oh God of love, art there. 


The summer flowers, the fair, the sweet, 
Upspringing freely from the sod, 

In whose soft looks we seem tu meet 
At every step, Thy smiles, oh God ; 

The humblest soul their sweetness shares, 
They bloom in patace, hall or cot ; 

Give me, oh Lord, a heart like theirs, 
Contented with my lowly lot. 

Within theie pure ambrosial bells, 

In odors sweet, Thy spirit dwells ; 

Their breath may seem to scent the air— 

‘Tis Thine, oh God! for thou art there. 


Hark! from yon casement, low and dim, 
W hat sounds are these that fill the breeze? 
It is the peasant’s evening hynan 
Arrests the fishers on the seas; 
The old man leans his silver hairs 
Upon his light suspended oar, 
Until those soft delicious airs 





if Have died like ripplee on the shore. 
Why do hie eyes in softness roll ? 

What melts the manhood from bis soul ? 
His heart is filled with peace and prayer; 
For thou, oh God, art with him there. 


ee 


The birds among the summer-blooms, 

if Pour forth to Thee their tiymns of love; 

When, trembling on uplifted plumes, 
They leave the earth, and svar above. 

We hear their sweet familiar airs, 
Where'er a sunny spot is found ; 

How lovely is a life like theirs, 
Diffusing sweetness all arownd | 

From clime to clime, from pole to pole, 

Their sweetest anthems sefily roll, 

Till melting on the realms of air, 

They meet thy throne in grateful prayer. 


The stars—those floating isles of light, 
Round which the clouds unfurl their sails, 
Pure as a woman's robe of white. 
That trembles round the form it veils— 
They touch the heart as with a spell, 
Yet set the soaring fancy free; 
And oh! how sweet the tales they tell 
Of faith, of peace, of love, and Thee! 
Each raging storm that wildly blows, 
Each balmy breeze that lifts the rose, 
Sublimely grand, or softly fair— 


, ; 
. sale. at Wie 7" 
They speck of Thee, for Thou art there 


The spirit, oft oppressed with doubt, 

May strive to cast Thee from its thought; 
But who can shut thy presence out, 

Thou mighty Guest? Thou com'st uasought! 
In spite of all its cold resolves, 

Magnetic like, where'er we be, 
Still, still the painful heart revolves, 

And points, all trembling, up to Thee. 
We cannot shield a troubled breast 
Beneath the confines of the blest— 
Above, below, on earth, in air, 


For thou, the living God, art there. 


Yet far beyond the clouds outspread, 
Where soaring fancy oft hath been, 
There is a land, where Thou hast said, 
The pure of heart shall enter in! 
There, in those realms, eo calmly bright, 
Hlow many a loved and gontle one 
Bathe their soft plumes in living light, 
That sparkles from Thy radiant throne! 
There souls, once soft and sad as ours, 
Look up, and ‘mid the fadeless flowers, 
They dream no more of grief and care, 
For Thou, the God of peace, art there. 
AmeEcia. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF SLAVERY. 


RY WM. H. BURLFIGH. 
Thy triamphs, Trorw! shall come—when Error, 
Stripped of his thin disguise, shall shrink 
Before thy piercing eye with terror, 
And back into his caverns slink 
Abashed and humbled—though his brow 
Right hanughitily is lifted now, 
And many a willing devotee 
Before his altar bends the knee, 
Meanly exulting to be known 
As Falsehood's chosen champion. 


Such are the men, oh God! who turn 





The pages of thy volume over— 
Not of its blessed traths to learn— 

But happily if they may discover 
Some separate text, some little clause, 





Te prop Oppression's failing cause, 
Sanction the trampling of thy laws, 
And wrest the poor man’s rights away — 


” 
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Blind leaders of the blind are they ! 


2 


i mpious blasphemera! who would plunder 
ea Jehovah of his attributes, 

+4 

ms That they may keep the bondman under, 


Yoked in with dumb and senseless brutes: 
Yet, while with blood their garments drip, 


Miran» “ * 
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i. They worship God with perjured lip— 
a) And mark! the sanctimonious eye, 
. 7) 3 The lifted hand, the brazen brow, 

i | / As to the poor black man they ery, 

iu j ‘Of! Lam holier than thou!’ 


Such are the men who, lost to shame, 

And deaf to mercy, dare to frame 
Mischief by law, to turn away 

The needy from his right, and make, 

At Slavery’s beck, for Slavery’s sake, 
The merciful a prey! 

Oh shame! that such should lift their hands 

For evil deeds in Christian lands! 


eee =e et ee. 































Profaning with their very breath 
The name of Freedom, while they swear 
To make her weal, in life and death, 
Their own peculiar care. 


Perjured and false! Yea—thrice forsworn! 
The tyrant's tool! the good man’s scorn ! 
What! shall we crush our sympathies, 

And strangle piety in its birth— 
And, heedless of the poor man's cries, 
As from the scourge and chain he flies, 
Harden our hearts and close our eyes; 

And thrust him from our home and hearth, 
At their demand, whose lying lips 
Boast of democracy and—whips? 





Serviles! still prompt at Slavery's beck 
To bend the knee and bow the neck, 
Or, hound-like, press upon the track 
Of him who happily may have broke 
From his worn neck the tyrant’s yoke, 
And drag him to his bondage back ' 
No! till our lips are sealed in death, 
We'll apeak with unabated breath 
For God and for his trampled poor! 
Till in his place of guilty power, 
Trembles the despot of the hour,— 
Trombles the haughty evil-doer! 
And bursting from Oppression’s thrall, 
Proudly the dark-browed slave shall claim, 
In Freedom's consecrated name, 
The rights that God hath given to all! 














——— 





NON-RESISTANCE. 


A MORAL REVIEW 
OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR; 

Or, Some of the Evils of that Event Considered. 
~1 Discourse delivered at the Unitarian Church, 
Augusta, Sabbath Evening, March 13th, 1842. 
By Rev. Syivester Jupp.* 





* Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eteraal years of God are hers.’ 


* And God shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people, and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spearsinto pruninghooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 


‘ Prove all things.’—T7kess. i. 21, 

I propose to give a moral review of the Revolu- 
tionary war; or to consider some of tne evils of that 
event. 

Let us notice some of the causes of the war. 
An ostensible cause of the resort to arms on the 
part of our fathers was, British taxation. But the 
colonists were taxed to meet expenses that had been | 
incurred for their own good, emolument and glory. | 
In the year 1756, the French held possessions in | 
this country of vast magnitude and importance. | 
{The measures and movements of France, at that 
period, were calculated to inspire the warmest con- 
cern in the breast of every true friend of liberty, | 
religion, and human rights.) Her contro] in Amer- 
ica would be described by aline drawn from the} 
mouth of the St. John, crossing lake Champlain, | 
touching the Alleghany mountains, thence along 
our southern border, and terminating in the Atlan- 
tic at the point of junction between the Floridas and 
Georgia. In other words, Franee owned the Flori- 
das, Mississippi, the Mississippi river, parts of the 
States of Tennessee, Kentucky, all of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Michigan, part of New-York, the Cana- 
das, New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and as much of 
the lands west of the Miséissippi as she chose jo} 
concern herself with. [The French, at this period, 
controlled the fur trade, and the codfisheries on 
the northera Atlantic coast. The western tribes of 
Indians were in their employ, and, through their in- 
stigation, became a constant source of annoyance 
tothe British colonists.] France then was at the 
height of her glory, and the most powerful nation on 
the globe. [She sustained the same relation to the 
rest of the werld, in respect to usurpation, control, 
influence, that Great Britain holds at the present 
day.} In 1756, Great Britain, alarmed at her power, 
and trembling betore her progress, in conjunction 
with the colonists went to war with her. The os- 
tensible ground of the war was, French control in 
the American provinces, and the ostensible object of 
the war was to drive the French from those posses- 
sions. This is coinmonly known as the old French 
war, or the seven years war. We have one monu- 
ment of it in this town, the fort near the bridge, 
which was erected in 1754, as a protection against 
the French and indians, or Indians who were in the 
employ of the French. In this war England was 
successful. France suffered a shock from which 
she has never recovered. This war received the 
hearty concurrence and support of the colonists. 
As parts of the British empire, as well as in further- | 
ance of their own interests, they sustainad it by their | 
energies, and contributed to it of their supplies. 
sritish and American troops were united in every 
battle. Massachusetts, in the course of three years, 
contributed nearly two millions of dollars for the 
support of the war. The colonists, generally, 
afforded 20,000 troops and 12,000 seamen for carry- 
ing iton. As aresult of the war, vast tracts of 
territory reverted back to the Americans; millions 
and millions of acres of the finest land in the 
world. The French were expelled. The whole 
was added, nominally, to the crown of Great Brit- 
ain, and substantially, to the use of the colonists. 
But the war cost England a vast sum, nearly four 
hundred millions of dollars. The nation was op- 











pressed by the immense debt of the war. They 
were obliged to resort to all means for relief. Then 


commenced the systein of taxation, in some mode or 
other, to an enormous extent. The people of Eng- 
land were taxed to an unprecedented degree. Taxes 
were laid on cider, ale, beer, porter, tea, sugar, cof- 
fee, molasses. ‘‘I'he unexampled expenses of the 
war, says Marshall in his life of Washington, ‘ren- 
dered unavoidable a great addition to the regular 
and usual] taxes of the nation.’ Asnong other expe- 
diente to this end, it was proposed to aid the revenue 
by means of duties from those who, they said, had 
derived so much benefit fromthe war, the Ameri- 
can colonies. ‘The British finances, says an Eng- 
lieh Lictorian, ¢ a war began for 
the security of the colonies, Jt was therefore not 
only equitable that they should contribute, but ex- 
tremely ungrateful in them to refuse. Hence orig- 
inated the stamp duty, and the duty on tea, &c. If 
the war had cost the colonies something, it had en- 
riched them infinitely. It had, as I have said, re- 
sulted in the entire dispossession and expulsion of 
the French. It opened to the use, enlargement, and 
greatness of the colonies, vast tracts of country, to 
which they could lay claim in right of charters 
granted them by the kings of Great Britain. Be- 
sides this advantage to the colonies generally, an 
indemnity was granted to individuals for losses and 
labors during the war. By ‘royal proclamation,’ 
each field officer who served in the war was to re- 
ceive 5000 acres of land, each captain 3000, subal- 
terns 2000, and so down to the private soldiers, who 
were to have fifty acres apiece. 

Georgia, we are told, was greatly benefitted by 
the war. She had received, a few years before, 
from the mother country, in money, about 100,000 
dollars, in aid of her establishment. But the infant 
State made little or no progress till after the war, 
when, we are told, ‘she advanced rapidly in popula- 
tion and wealth.’ In a previous war with France, 
Great Britain reimbursed the colonies for their ser- 
vice in it, about 1,000,000 dollars. You will consider 
also, that the colonies, at the time these taxes were 
imposed, were integral parts of the British empire, 
they acknowledged the supreinacy of the British 
crown, and, as I shall shew hereatter, they had no 
wish to separate from Great Britain. The stamp 
duty was a thing which the colonies did not like. 
Yet during the self-same war, and for the purposes 
of the war, the legislature of Massachusetts had 
passed a stamp act, in which even pewspapers were 
included. The colonists, when they came to be as- 
sessed for their part of the expenses of the war, 
chose to go into another war, rather than pay a cent. 
{1 do not say that the colonists did not do right in 
refusing to pay the taxes. hat is not the point be- 
fore me. The single point is, that they should go 
into another war, to get rid of the burdens of the 
first Possibly the minds of my readers are not so 
sensitive to the subject of war as my own. It has 
been named by ail moralists and philosophers, as the 
greatest of evils. And to speak of going into a war 
is synonymous, in my own mind, with going into the 
greatest of evils. I look upon Christians as univer- 
eally obligated by the rules of their profession, and 
the doctrines of their Master, to the principles of 
peace. To go intoa war rather than pay 4 tax, | 
however oppressive it may be, seems to me like} 
this: A man insults me in the streets ; I collect a| 
party of friends, and make an onslaught upon him, | 
and if possible kill his, and all allied with bim. No, | 
it is my duty, as a Christian, to forbear and forgive. | 
But, replies one, you admit a principle that will ruin 

you. If you suffer a man to insult you once, he will 
insult you twice, he will add to his atrocities, he will 
kill you. Yes, but I rejoin, as a Christian 1 have 
no right to kill a man who insults me in the streets. 
[may take measures to prevent a repetition of his 
conduct, but I have no right to kill him. So, it 
seems to me, we ought not to go into a war because 
the government taxes us wrongly. We may adopt 
means for our relief. But i see not how, as Christ- 
ians, we are permitted to resort to war. Again, J 
observe, it is not my point to reflect upon the con- 
duct of our fathers in refusiag to pay the taxes. I 
have another object before me, viz. to cumpare 
their present with their subsequent conduct. It will 
appear, before 1 have finished the discourse, that 
while they refused to pay taxes to Great Britain, 
they taxed themselves beyond all precedent or de- 
gree. They declined the burdens of one war, and 
loaded themselves a hundred fold more with the bur- 
dens of another. This is the point before me. They 
refused to pay taxes, levied by a government which 
they acknowledged, for a war in which they had 
borne a part. So far very well, if you please, as re- 
gards the object of this discourse. But, they entered 
upon a war, and compelled by force of arms sume of 
their vwn citizens to pay taxes which they deemed ta- 


wore onbuueted 








* This is the Discourse, for the delivery of which 
the author was discharged as Chaplain to the Legisla- 
ture of Maine. He has reason to — in this evi- 
dence of his discipleship to the Prince of Peace. 
The notes contained in brackets, [ ] have been added 
by Mr. Judd since the delivery of the discourse. His 
quotations are from various histories of the revolu- 


the colonists and the French and Spanish ports; and 
also to relieve the revenue, which, as I have before 
said, had become very much embarrassed. 


ed, and I have never seen the point brought in ques- 


tion, was 


equitable and oppressive, that were laid for the support 
of that war. if is these things put together that 
have a moral significance. It 1s to the character and 
results of the war into which they entered, in order to 
escape the effects of the previous war, that I wish to 
draw attention. } 
The Americans, in the year 1794, afier the Revo- 
lutionary war, passed a law taxing stills and distilled 
spirits throughout the United States, in order to de- 
fray the expenses of that war. The people of Penn- 
sylvania, or a very considerable body of them, re- 
fused to pay the tax; interrupted the officers who 
were sent to gather it, ‘compelled some of them to 
resign or have their houses burnt,’ ‘robbed the 
mail,’ (for purposes of the insurgency,) ‘burnt the 
inspector of the revenue in effigy’; collected in 
large armed bands. Gen. Washington, who was 
then President, despatched an army to subdue 
them, and government being the stronger, accom- 
plished its purpose. This is exactly like what took 
place when England issued her excise bills. The 
people of Boston, then the most prominent in the 
provinces, assembled in mobs, burnt and demolished 
houses, erected effigies, collected in armed bodies, 
stopped the course of the law. England sent over 
an army to compel obedience. Government proved 
the weaker, and failed in its purpose. This was at 
atime, it may be borne in mind, when the people 
of Massachusetts professed allegiance to the autho- 
rity of the British crown, The tax on distilled api- 
rits was to pay off the debts of the Revolutionary 
war. The people of Pennsylvania refused to be 
taxed. The tax on paper, tea, &c. was to pay off 
the debts of the French war. The people of Mussa- 
chusetts refused to be taxed. So also the people of 
Massachusetts, the first to rush into the Revolution- 
ary war on the score of taxes, so taxed themselves 
in the course of the war, that they could not bear up 
under the intolerable load, and rebelled against their 
own government; but government hejng the stron- 
ver, routed the rebels, 2nd smothered their discon- 
tents by force of jowder and ball. I refer to Shay’s 





insurrection, With a population of about 350,000, 
Massachusetts was obliged for some time after the 


war to support a direct tax of nearly 500,000 doliars 
annually. 

The Americans said they were not represented in 
the British Parliament. ‘They were not represented 
in the British Parliament when the causes for which 
the tax was laid had their origin. They were not 
represented when they contributed 12,000 seamen 
and 20,000 troops for the support of the war. Mas- 
sachusetts was not represented when she paid 
nearly 2,000,000 dollars for the self-same war. 

Allusion is made in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to Great Britain shutting up our ports. The 
Boston Port Bill, to which reference is had, I sup- 
pose, by which that port is declared in a state of 
blockade, was not passed until after the Americans 
had refused to pay what the government deemed a 
necessary tax. The restrictions on commerce, 
which created so much trouble at the time, were 
regulations on the part of government to prevent 
‘smuggling, which had long been practised between 


Among the causes of the war, it has been agsert- 


2s the immense debt which the southern slave- 
holders owed Great Britain. Two things 1 do 
know; one is, these slaveholders did owe Great 
Britain a vast sum; and another is, they never paid 
it. {Wars wipe out all debts.] 

Again, among the causes of the war, ! would 
mention, that immediately after the Declaration of 
Independence, Congress voted, in order to induce 
the people to enlist, that portions of the western 
lands should be given to the officers and soldiers, 
lands that Congress had no more right to than you 
and I have, lands which England, in conjunction 
with the colonies, had spent millions to secure, and 
which she was bleeding her people to utter exhaus- 
tion to pay for. And, by the way, I would remark, 
that England had no more right to these lands than 
youand I have; they belonged lo the Indians. A 
colonel, by this apportionment of Congress, was to 
receive 500 acres, a major 400, a captain 300, and 
the soldiers each 100, if they would join the war. 

I have said the Americans had no desire to sepa- 
rate from Great Britain in the outset of the difficul- 
ties between the two countries. This admits of 
an abundance of proof. It is seen on the face of 
every transaction. Declarations of loyalty to Great 
Britain are found in all public acts. Let the fol- 
lowing suffice for the whole. The first Continental 
Congress, assembled in Philadelphia in 1774, sent a 
petition to Great Britain, signed by all the dele- 
gates, fifty-three in number. In this they say, they 
‘wish for a restoration of the harmony formerly ex- 
isting between the mother country and the colonies. 
They declare the warmest veneration and attach- 
ment to the king and the Enghsh constitution. 
They say, ‘We want no new privileges, but only 
ask to be restored to our former rights” “They ad- 
dress the king as a * most gracious sovereign’—they 
call him the ‘loving father of his people’ They 
say, they ‘wish not a diminution of prerogative.’ 
They profess to the king, ‘Your royal authority 
over us we shall always endeavor carefully and 
zealously to support and maintain’; and that ‘the 
king may have alJong and happy reign over his loyal 
and happy subjects, they add, ‘is our sincere and 
fervent prayer.’ [I cite this without any comment 
upon it. J quote it simply as « fact to illustrate other 
facts that are developed in the progress of the dis- 
course.] As a fact, it looks both ways, backwards 
and forwards. If the king, as the Congress style 
him, was their ‘loving father,’ why did they not pay 
the taxes this same loving father had assessed for 
what he considered the good of his great family ? 
The forward applications of the fact, that in the 
commencement of the difficulties, the great body of 
the American people had no wish to separate from 
Great Britain, are in reserve. 

{Need I say in this place, what I did not say, yet 
what | might most naturally have said, when the 
discourse was delivered, that I have no partiality, 
not enough at least to make Maine rivers and skies 
look green, for the British government, neither have 
I for the Chinese. But if any man or body of men 
choose to knock their heads nine times to a fat. fel- 
low with oblique eyes, and call him Celestial Lord ; 
or if any man or body of men choose to set a tinsel 
band on the forehead of a gross fellow with dull 
eyes, and call him Most Gracious Sovereign, they 
have a right so to do, for all my saying yea or nay. 
I do respect a man, wherever he may be foum|, 
whether he be inclosed in a black skin, or a red, or 
a white one, whether he have a Roman or a Grecian 
nose, whether his eyes be blue like the Saxons, or 
black like the Spaniards. A war-making and a peo- 
ple-oppressing government is, ipso faclo, corrupt. 
A government that violates popular and individual 
liberty is odious, whether it be on European or 
American soil. I respect a man, whether he be 
sweating in the cotton fields of the South, or starving 
inthe poor houses of Great Britain, or maiming 
himself in dread of the army-service of Egypt. 
claim for the minority all the privileges, blessings, 
rights, freedom, enjoyments of the majority.] 

To continue the discourse, [ am speaking of the 
state of feeling in the country. A large portion, a 
very respectable minority of the people were always 
opposed to the war, 1. e. during its entire continu- 
ance. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
iand, there were thousands and thousands of the 
people, who honorably and conscientiously thought 
the war was wrong. Americans, according to Dr. 
Franklin, were dispersed through all the natiops of 
Europe, seeking to return to their native soil, as 
soon as they could with safety and security to their 





persons and property. Pennsylvania and Maryland 
were both opposed to the declaration of indepen- 
dence when it was first started. New York ever | 
seemed cold on the subject of the separation. To- 
ries, as they were called, constituted a respectable 
minority of her citizens. Those who were friendly 
to Great Britain seem to have formed nearly al! the 
population of the western portions of the Carolinas 
and Georgia. The Quakers, then a very influential 
body in Pennsylvania, were almost to a man averse 
to the war. The Scotch settlers in the country 
were generally opposed tothe war. [I claim for 
these persons, I would remark, nothing, except that, 
(be their numbers few or many, be their influence 
greater or less,) their rights, their persons, their| 
opinions, their property remain inviolate, un-) 
touched. ] 

It may be asked, if the people were, at first, se op- 
posed to the war, why did they go on with it? They 
were exasperated into that step by the measures 
which England subsequently took. Finding the col- 
onists obstinate, as it was termed, in refusing to pay 
taxes, in raising mobs, obstructing the course of 
law, &c., more troops were sent over. Hence the 
skirmish at Lexington, the battle of Bunker Hill, 
the burning of Charlestown, of Bristol, the capturing 
of our merchant vessels; allof which things spurred 
on the people to strike for the final issue, a regular 
war. : 

I will ask and answer another question. What 
induced Great Britain to send over more troops ? 











tionary war, a list of which is appended to his pre- 
face, the the examination of the reader. 





Mobs in Boston, the destruction of houses and their 
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compelled to take refuge Coats of tar 
and feathers were fitted to such as attempted to ex- 
ecute the laws, In 1774, twenty-four Americans, 
who accepted commissions under the crown, as had 
been the custom from time immemorial, were com- 
pelled to employ the aid of troops to secure their 
property and lives from the rage of the people. 
‘Falmouth, in this State, was bombarded and re- 
duced to ashes.’ But why? ‘Because the inhabi- 
tants had molested a ship laden with some of the 
effects of the loyalists. ‘hese and similar things 
were what induced Great Britain to send over 
more troops—to protect the honor of the govern- 
ment, a very important thing, by the way, among 
nations. 

I will also state another fact. There was origin- 
alty great friend!iness of feeling on the part of Great 
Britain towards the Americans, and in opposition to 
the war. But, says the historian, ‘a general and vi- 
olent indignation had been excited by’ what they 
considered ‘the insolence and enormities of the 
Americans.’ Gur conduct was such in course of 
the war, that, in the language of Benjamin Franklin, 
‘it became fashionable with the minorily as well as 
the majority to reproach us both in and out of Par- 
liament” * All parties,’ he says, ‘join in speaking 
of usin the bitterest terms.’ There had always 
been arespectable minority in Parliarnent who voted 
against the oppressive measures adopted on the part 
of Great Britain in respect to her American colo- 
nies. But even these turned against us. [ will cite 
a few more facts, illustrating the feeling among the 
soldiers who were sent hither to carry on the war, 
In the year 1776, Arthur Lee, who was then in Eng- 
land a secret agent in Congress, writing Congress, 
says, ‘The English and Irish troops go with infinite 
reluctance, and strong guards are ordered to be 
kept upon the transports to prevent them from de- 
serting by wholesale.’ ‘The Germans, too, am 
well informed, are almost mutinous, but the Land- 
grave of Hesse is an absolute tyrant, and must be 
obeyed.’ Again he writes, ‘A vast number of the 
best subaltern officers have quitted the service.’ 
Again, speaking of the Irish, many of whom were 
in the employ of Great Britain during the war, he 
says, ‘Every man of a regiment there had to be 
shipped off tied and bound.’ 

We have been accustomed to think that our fa- 
thers, during the long and arduous struggle for lib- 
erty, of the revolution, were exceedingly putriotic, 
zealuus, patient, disinterested, self-sacrificing, high- 
minded. [There was genuine patriotism in the 
sense of Jove for the country. But whether there 
was patriotism in the sense of a sincere wish and 
energetic purpose to support an eight years war 1s 
another question. The writer believes that if it had 
been left with the people, at any time, to decide 
whether they would sanction and sustain an eight 

years war, that nine-tenths would have voted 
against it.) 

There were indeed 40,000 soldiers assembled in 
the environs of Boston, while that city was in pos- 
session of the British troops. A great number of 
Quakers, we are told, contrary to their peace princi- 
ples, joined the army. What went by the name of 
an Old Mea’s Company was formed in one place, 
and a man nearly a hundred years old chosen cap- 


tain. In one town, the women resolved to raise a 
regiment and equip it at their own expense. The 


whole country, as we have it, flew to arms. And itis 
supposed the good people fought till their scarred and 
worn bodies could carry a musket no longer. The 
people in some places refused to drink tea, because 
of its association with British tyranny. I will cite 
you a few facts on this point. ‘Tea was drank under 
another name,’ as rum is now-a-days, and ‘ British 
officers’ the grave historian tells us, ‘ ordered it from 
England as if for their own use, and secretly intro- 
duced it into the country.” When General Wash- 
ington arrived to take command of the army at 
Cambridge,—the 40,000 soldiers,—he could de 
nothing with them. They were more cisposed to 
fight for office than for their country. It was with 
the utmost difficulty he could allay the discontents. 
They threatened to Jeave the army, unless their de- 
mands for rank and place could be met. Out of a 
collection of 40,000 meu in arms, Washington could 
form an army of only 5 or GU0O. Again, at the first 
defeat of consequence theAmericans met with, little 
while afterwards, that of Brooklyn, L. 1, they forsook 
the cause and fled. ‘They went off whole regi- 
ments, half ones, and companies at a time.’ ‘Tain 
obliged, says Gen. Washington, writing to Congress 
of the event, ‘to confess a want of confidence in the 
generality of the troops’ ‘The regular troops,’ we 
are told, ‘filed off and deserted in parties.’ ‘Ait the 
patriotism and force and flower of the country was 
reduced to an army of three thousand men, and 
that of ‘ suspicious fidelity,’ the soldiers ‘ being desi- 
rious to return to their homes’; and that too in less 
than six months after the declaration of indepen- 
dence. There was a negotiation going on in Ver- 
mont, during the war, to surrender that State to the 
English authorities. Ethan Allen, immortalized, as 
a patriot of the first water, was involved in this in- 
trigue. Writing to Congress at the time, he says, 
‘Rather than fail,’ (in purposes that would now be 
deemed treacherous and treasonable,) ‘I will retire 
with the hardy Green Mountain Boys into the deso- 
late caverns of the mountains, and wage war with 
human nature at large” The inhabitants of New- 
Jersey and Pennsylvania ‘ flocked in multitudes’ to 
accept terms from the British commissioners. In- 
deed, it is familiar to all acquainted with the history 
of the times, that it was almost impossible to curb 
the perpetual outbreaks of rebellion in the Jerseys. 
Atone time, when the currency had depreciated, 
and men could not get what they asked for pro- 
duce, &c., the historians of the war tell us they 
‘secreted their effects, so that nothing could be 
found in the public markets or elsewhere’ The 
following extract of a letter from Gen. Washington, 
written during the war, is entitled to some attention 
in this connection: ‘ Our conflict,” he says, ‘is not 
likely to cease so soon as every good man could wish. 
The measure of iniquity is not yel full, and unless we 
can acl a little more upon patriotic grounds, I know 
not what may be the issue of the contest. Specula- 
tion —peculalion—engrossing —forestalling —with all 
their concomitants, afford too many proofs of THE DE- 
CAY OF PUBLIC vIRTUE, and loo glaring instances 
of its being the interest and desire of too many who 
would be thought friends, to continue the war’ 
{{ have been charged with libelling the patriots of 
the revolution. I cite facts. [I give you the lan- 
guage of Gen. Washington himself, and it is not pos- 
sible for the demoralizing effects of war to be de- 
scribed in stronger or severer terms. If there be 
any libel in the case, I am not the author of it] 
What Gen. Washington here says, is abundantly 
verified in all the histories of the times. Indeed, 
if the accounts are to be relied on, you would think 
there never was so corrupt a nation on the face of 
the earth as these Americaa people, during the war. 
* Such a spirit of avarice and peculation had crept into 
the public departments,’ writes an American historian, 
‘and tuken a deep hold of rue MasoRITY OF THE 
PEOPLE, as Imericans a few years before were thought 


incapable a * There sprang up, says another his- 
torian, ‘during the war, a race of men who sought 


to make private advantage out of the public distress.’ 
‘ This public pest,’ he adds, ‘spread wider every day. 
It gangrened the VERY HEART OF THE state.’ 
(‘The extravagant luxury of our country” says 
Dr. Franklin, ‘in the midst of all its distresses, is to 
me amazing. When our difficulties are so great to 
pay for the arms and ammunition necessary for our 
defence, Lam astonished and vexed to find, upon in- 
quiry, that much the greatest part of the Cougress iu- 
terest bills come to pay for tea, and a greater part 
of the remainder is ordered to be laid out in gew- 
gaws and superfluities.’] Congress, through its 
committees, writing to our commissioners in France, 
says, ‘ There is scarce an officer, c1viL or MiLiTARY, 
but that feels something of a desire to be concerned 
tn mercantile speculation.” ‘The letter adds, * We dre 
almost a continental tribe of Jews. 

I know of no expression that seems more fitly to 
describe the American people, or rather, I should 
say, the effects of the war upon the people,—a conti- 
nental tribe of Jews—and this said by Congress 
uself! {I need not say it pains me to speak of such 
things; that I have no desire to asperse our fathers ; 
I propose only to state the effects of war upon a peo- 
ple confessedly as good as any on the earth, My 
object in writing this discourse, I am willing to re- 
peat, and it can be briefly stated. If a war in the 
best of causes, liberty, carried on by the best of 
men, our forefathers, was so corrupt and corrupting, 
{be it more or less,) what shall we say of the whole 
system of war in geuveral ?] 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 











Philip Andrews, a colored man, was drowned in 
Ludlow on the 30th ult. He was over 80 years of age. 
He was the servant of a captain of the British army 
in the Revolution, and at the age of 16 deserted to the 
American army, and bas remained in this country 


(P-An odious distinction on account of color, anda 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after April 25th, Trains leave 
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and Portsmouth, §° °°’ ’ 
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12 1-2,21-4,5,7¥M. 1, 23-4,53-4, 73-4 PM. 
JOUN KINSMAN, 


Master Transportation. 








7 Equality of privileges. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, May 2, 1841, passenger 
trains rao daily, (Sundays execepted,) from the 

Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, as fol 

vs: 
a3 4 Boston at6 1-2AM, and 3 1-4 PM,for Albany. 

Leave Albany at 6 A. M.,and7 P. M.; for Boston. 

Leave Springfield at 21-2 and 61-4 A.M. and 
11-2 P.M, for Boston. 

Leave Worcester at 61-4and 9 A M., and 53-4) 
P. M., for Springfield. 

The morning train trom Boston arrive at Spring- 
field at 11 3-4 A. M.,, at Pittsfield 3, at Chatham 4 1-2, 
and at Albany, 53-4 P.M. Fare through, $5 00. 
The cars leave Albany for Utica at 7 P. M. The 
steamboats leave Albany for New York at 7 P. M. 
arrive at New York at 5 A. M. 4 
The evening train from Boston arrives at Spring- 
ficld 81-2 P M., leave next morning at 6, arrive at 
Pittsfield 9, at Chatham 101-2 A. M., and at Albany 
113-4 A. M. 
The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
71-4, at Pittsfield 8, A. M, at Springfield 113-4 
P.M, and Boston 6 3-4 P. M. 
The evening train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
at 8 1-4, at Pittsfield 10 P. M., at Springfield 11-2 
A. M., and at Boston 8 A. M. 
The cars of the Hudson and Berkshire Rail- 
road will ran between Chatham and Hudson, in con- 
nection with the above trains. 
For Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhull.— Stages 
leave S, rlngfield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, &c 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3 P. M., may take this 
line. G. W. WHISTLER, Engineer. 


{Le Vo exclusiveness = 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
FPMUE accommodation trains ran daily, except Sun 
days, as follows, viz: 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 1,P. M., and 3, P. M. 
The first and last trains connect with the Western 
Railroad, ‘I'he first and seeond with the Norwich 
Railroad. 
Leave Worcester at 6 A. M., half past 9 A. M_, and 





‘The second and last trains connect with the West- 
ern and Norwich Railroads. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT ‘TRAIN, VIA NOR- 
WICH, 
will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P M. every day, (San- 
days excepted,) stopping at Framingham, Worcester, 
rc. 

A mail traip.on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 

M.; Boston'at 1 P. M. 

All baggage at the risk of the owner. 

WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 


iP Humanity respected. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run as tollows, viz : 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., U1, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
M. 
‘ Leave Lowell at 7, A. M., 11, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
-M 
The morning and evening trains will stop for way 
passengers at the usual stations. 
CUARLES &. sTORKUOW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 





- 








7.4 vile complexional distinction, enforced by bru- 
tal assaults. ‘* Hail Columbia, happy land’! 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, ‘TAUNTON 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Tuesday, March 15, the passenger 

trains will run as follows: 
The United States Mail Traip will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock, P. M.; and 
Providence daily, Mondays excepted, on the arrival of 
the mail train from Stonington. 

ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 A. M. 
and 4 P.M. 
Leave Providence for Boston, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford and Dedham, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 A. M 
and 4 P.M. 
Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 6 1-2 A. M., and 31-2 P,M. 
Leave Taunton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundays excepted at7 1-4 A. M.and41-4 P.M. 
W. RAYMOND LEE, Sep't. 





(7P Human rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


N and after Monday, March 14, passenger trains 
J will run daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 
viz: 

Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A.M. and 5 P. M., 
for Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, Newmarket and Do- 
ver. 

Leave Dover at 5 and 101-2 o'clock, A. M., and 
4 P. M., for Exeter, Haverhill, Andover, Boston, 
Lowell and Nashua. 

Passengers can be conveyed from Nashua and Low- 
ell to the stations on this road, by the trains which 
leave Lowell at 7 and 11 A. M. and 2 P. M.; and to 
Lowell and Nashua, by all the trains from Dover. 
The Depot in Boston is on Lowell street, and pas- 
sengers taking the cars of this railroad are subject to 
no detention by change of conveyance. 

Stages leave Excter or Dover on the arrival of the 
moruing train from Boston, for nearly all parts of 
Maine, and the northern and eastern parts of New- 
Hampshire. 

Merchandise trains run daily between Boston and 
Dover. CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 


“Pp Equally free to all. 

NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Nand after Monday, March 14, the passenger 

trains will run, in connexion with the cars of the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, as follows : 
, oe Boston at 7 and 11 A. M., and 2 and 5 3-4 
> 
Leave Nashua at 61-4 and 101-4 A. M., and 11-4 
and 5 P. M. 
Leave Lowell at8 1-4 A M., 1214, 31-4 and 7 
P M.,, or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 
Boston. 
All baggage at the risk of the owners. 
Qn the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages leave 
for any part of New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, 
N. H., Windsor and Brattleborough, Vt. 
Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Elm st, 
where seatscan be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct information obtained respecting any of the 
stage routes 

Passengers from Mason Village, New Ipswich, 
Keene, Walpole, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro,’ Vt. 
daily, by 7 o'clock cars from Boston, through in one 
day, and Albany and Saratoga second day. 1 
ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. ~ 








No unwarrantable distinctions. 
NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE 
AND NEW YORK. 
HE New York steamboat train will leave Wor- 
cester every day, (Sundays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train which leaves Boston at 4 P. M., and 
will leave Norwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steamer from New York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 
leave Norwich at 6 A. M., and 4 1-2 P. M. daily, ex- 
 ° Sundays. 
ueave Worcester at 10 A.M. and 4P. M. 
The trains leaving Norwich at 6 A. M. and Wor- 
cester at 91-2 A.M., and 4 P. M., connect with the 
trains of the Boston and Worcester and Western 


BETWEEN BOSTON 





ever since. . 


CTORY. | 





Railroads. T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup’t. 
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